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Tar New Postage Law.—This very important 
reform, essentially reducing postage, takes effect on 
the first day of this October. The postage on the 
Purenotocicat Journat after this date, to any 
part of the United States, will be only “ six cents 
a year,” if paid by the subscriber quarterly in ad- 
vance at the office where received by him. If not 
paid in advance, the postage will be double those 
rates, viz: twelve cents a year. 

Books, bound or unbound, for any distance under 
8,000 miles, the following rates of postage will be 
charged: One cent an ounce, if prepaid at the 
office where mailed ; if not prepaid, fifty per cent. 
will be added, making one and a half cents an 
ounce. 

For distances over 3,000 miles the postage will 
be double: é.¢. two cents an ounce if prepaid, or 
three cents if not prepaid. 

Persons ordering books, and wishing to obtain 
the lowest rates of postage, can send the price of 
the works, and in addition, such an amount in post- 
age stamps as will be sufficient to pay the postage. 





‘WHEN I WAS A CHILD.” 
HINTS ON EDUCATION. 


The thinking or reasoning powers of child- 
ren do less than their feelings tofvard con- 
trolling their actions, and the latter therefore 
generally govern the former. How much 
easier is it to sway their conduct by an ap- 
peal to feeling than to intellect. Hence par- 
ents, teachers, and nurses, frighten their Cau- 
tiousness, praise their Approbativeness, and 
appeal to their sympathy or their affection to 
obtain control over their anger or their obsti- 
nacy, or to divert them from somestrong desire. 

We have often given expression to the 
doctrine in the Journal that the reason and 
the moral sentiments of the child should be 


addressed in our efforts to restrain and guide + 


them ; that it should be the object of parents 
to work upon these cardinal elements as the 
foundation of a proper education; yet there 
is another view of the subject we wish to pre- 
sent and it is suggested in the words of Paul, 
“When I was a child I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child, 
but when I became a man I put away child- 
ish things.” Who of us that have arrived 
to the age of “ putting away childish things ” 
but looks back upon some occasions when the 
happiness of our entire being seemed to hinge 
upon some desired object, the denial of which 
by our parents almost crushed us, when we 
thought and understood as a child; but now, 
having put away childish things, or come to 
think understandingly, we rejoice that our 
childish, immature desires were frustrated by 


parental authority, We now see how greatly 








$1.00 A YEAR. 
we then misjudged, and are thankful that we 
were not permitted to have our own way. 
No doubt much of the absolute authority 
used by parents towards their children is un- 
necessary—that if they would appeal to the 
child’s reason, though it “ understands as a 
child and thinks as a child,” it would com- 
prehend much of their reasonings and moral 
influence, and in many instances positive con- 
trol over them would thus be obtained. 
Yet there are cases in which the child cannot 
understand the propriety or the kind intention 
of our requirements and restraints—cases in 
which we can neither reason down nor per- 
suade away their strong desires for gratifica- 
tion. Their will, as well as their inclination, 
is enlisted, and they feel that they must have 
their way, that they cannot forego the grati- 
cation of their wishes. They cannot see the 
reasonableness, morality, or the kindness of 
the denial. Then it is that calm yet posi- 
tive authority must be put forth. The pro- 
hibition must be absolute and the child made 
to know that the decision of the parent is the 
end of the matter. There are times when it 
is necessary to employ a restraint as absolute 
as we would use in forcing a child away from 
the brink of Niagara or the jaws of a viper. 
We might not be able to show a good reason 
for doing so, as we might to an older child, 
respecting the precipice or the viper, yet 
the moral necessity might not be the less real. 


If parents in all things are uniform, con- 
sistent and steady in the treatment and train- 
ing of their children, their word will be to 
them the end of the law—they will believe 
and confide in them, and regard their opinion 
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as the essence of wisdom. But at one time 
they will play with them, at another they are 
angry, harsh, intolerant and cruel ; at another 
cold, dignified and absolute, and the child 
learns that his parents are wayward, fitful, in- 
consistent, unjust, kind and unkind at times, 
and it loses all respect for their authority. 

Deception exercised toward a child is one 
of the mos: fertile sources of insubordination 
and want of confidence toward the parent. 
We do not now speak of a playful spirit, but 
of that system of false representation so very 
common in families in which the idea of wil- 
ful falsehood would awaken horror. Cheat 
and deceive a child, and it has all the effects 
of a lie upon its character and upon its con- 
fidence in and respect for the parent. 

A child, properly trained, will have such 
confidence in the wisdom and propriety of a 
parental command as not to wish to ask why 
or wherefore, as a condition of obedience, but 
will go forward with implicit faith that in the 
requirement are contained propriety, justice, 
wisdom and goodness. 

“No, my father is at the helm,” said the 
little boy in the storm at sea, when asked if 
he was afraid, “Jump, my daughter, and I 
will catch you,” and the timid little child in 
obedience to her father’s command, jumped 
to his arms from a high window with unlim- 
ited faith in his promise. On her own ac- 
count she would not venture to jump down 
from a hight of three feet. 

If we exercise judgment, justice, and uni- 
form kindness toward children, our promises 
and opinions are oracles, and our commands 
carry with them god-like authority. They 
may feel a curiosity to know why they are 
required to do or not to do a thing, and on 
all reasonable occasions the laudable curiosity 
should be gratified ; but they will have full 
confidence that we have and can give a rea- 
son that will fully justify our position, and 
therefore their first knowing and appreciating 
the reason of the requirement is not made a 
condition of compliance. It is the tyrant 
that commands impulsively, rashly, and un- 
reasonably, that which even achild sees to be 
captious and despotic, as well as unjust and 
ridiculous. Such parents must expect that 
their children will question the justice of 
their commands and form their own conclu- 
sions relative to the abstract propriety of obedi- 
ence. If they obey, it is slavishly done, 
merely to avoid punishment, not from respect 
for the parent’s wisdom or the propriety of 
his command. 





PHRENOLOGY ; ITS TRUTH AND 
UTILITY. 
(Continued.) 

Phrenology being true, its utility follows as a 
matter of necessity, and does not admit of either 
doubt or question. To prove the truth of Phre- 
nology might have been mecessary forty years ago; 
but surely is not at the present time—it is now a 
self-evident and admitted fact, with all intelligent 
minds who have investigated sufficiently to qualify 
them for a decision. Nothing need be said of the 
worth of the opinions of those who are wanting in 
such qualifications. Within the limits of a single 
article it would be impossible to do more than 
glance at this most important subject. It teaches 
what no other system or science ever did, viz., that 
mind, in its manifestations and in all its peculiari- 
ties, depends, primarily, upon the condition of the 
brain, and, secondly, upon the condition of the 
body as affecting the brain. Thus we have a stan- 
dard by which we can measure the power of the 
mind in all its natural developments—a tangible 
standard which, in the wisdom of nature, is adapted 
to all mankind who have eyes to see, or the sense 
of touch to feel—a standard having its origin in 
nature and God himself, instead of in the supersti- 
tious imagination of selfish, fallible, imperfect men. 

Aside from Phrenology, we have no standard— 
no starting point, and if we happen to get a correct 
idea of the nature of man it is merely by chance, for 
all theorizing upon this subject which is not based 
upon facts and demonstrations, is mere speculation 
and guess work at best, however great the mind 
from which they emanate, and very liable to be 
erroneous, as the evil results and bitter experience 
of the history of the past fully demonstrate. 
Phrenology unfolds the nature of man as it is, and 
thus gives us the true and only basis for a correct 
system of education. No truth can be more self- 
evident than, that to educate correctly we must 
first understand the nature of the organization of 
the being to be educated and all the laws that gov- 
ern it; otherwise all our efforts are fruitless or, 
rather, worse, bearing fruit, it is true, but of a pois- 
onous and deadly kind. We are literally over- 
whelmed with facts which prove the truth of our 
assertion—those pallid features and emaciated 
forms—those innumerable and various social evils 
and outbreaks of passion, and mere animal feelings, 
unrestrained, and without the guidance of moral 
feeling and intellect, together with the universal 
selfishness of mankind, which meet our vision in 
every direction—tell us but too plainly that they 
are the sure indications of the sufferings and misery 
of the victims of the deplorable ignorance of na_ 
ture’s laws—the result of a partial, one-sided, mis- 
guided system of education. Education ia all ages 
and places has always improved the condition of 
mankind just in proportion, and so far only, as a 
knowledge of the nature of man has been the 
basis. 

Phrenology gives us a more definite and com- 
prehensive definition of education than has pre- 
viously been ascribed to it—claiming—not that 
one part should be stimulated to an unnatural ac- 





tion while other parts remain dormant and inactive, 
but that every function of body and faculty of mind 
needs its peculiar discipline, and that, so far as the 
natural development of the organization permits, 
it should be equal or at least harmonious. This is 
particularly important, inasmuch as every condi- 
tion of body and mind are intimately connected in 
their various and peculiar relations—the combina- 
tions of which are almost infinite. 

Another important fact that this subject reveals 
is, that nature develops and matures the organiza- 
tion of man by degrees, at different periods of our 
existence. Thus we are not only informed as to 
the number and peculiar nature of these functions, 
and consequently of the kind of education that 
each needs, but also as to the proper time to apply 
our efforts, which is certainly a most important 
thing to be known. Nothing can be more evident 
than that it is all-essential to educate as nature de- 
velops—to educate those conditions first which 
are first developed. How preposterous and per- 
fectly absurd does a reverse procedure appear— 
and yet how generally has it been adopted. It 
seems to require too great a stretch of human 
credulity to admit that men pretending to be in- 
telligent should be so ignorant of these matters, 
and yet daily observation compels us to make the 
admission, and the innocent victims of such an ab- 
surd course are constantly before our eyes and in 
our very midst. Thousands of our most talented 
children are sacrificed yearly upon the altar of the 
ignorance of their parents and teachers. Such 
children might and would be saved from such an 
untimely and premature death if those parents and 
teachers understood the teachings of Phrenology 
and Physiology as they might and ought; and it 
is not saying too much of such, that they are re- 
sponsible for the sad results of their ignorance and 
neglect. Nature develops and matures the body 
first ; this fact tells us in unmistakable language 
that physical education is first to be attended to. 
While the body is growing and developing is the 
time to lay the foundation for a sound and power- 
ful constitution, in fact, it is the only time which 
will insure such desirable results. It is with the 
human organization, as with everything else in 
nature—the organs must be enlarged and strength- 
ened before maturity, principally, if at all. It is 
a wise provision of nature that, as the organiza- 
tion becomes matured it is more and more impreg- 
nable to the attacks of disease. This is very evi- 
dent, from the fact that persons who remain healthy 
until maturity, seldom become diseased in after life, 
and are quite sure to be long-lived. On the other 
hand, in nearly all cases of disease that exist in ad- 
vanced life, the commencement can be traced to 
youthful days. It is, then, very important—as im- 
portant as health and life—to take extra care in 
youth that the system, while in its tender and im- 
pressible condition, does not become diseased, and 
parents are under the greatest moral obligations to 
inform themselves and act in this matter. Indeed, 
it depends mainly upon the physiological training 
that parents bestow upon their children, whether 
they have powerful constitutions and are long- 
lived, or whether they are sickly, puny, and die 
prematurely. Parents cannot excuse themselves 
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in this matter by saying they have neither time 
nor means. Does it require more time and means 
to.keep a child healthy than to properly care for a 
sick one? Besides, compare the results, and con- 
sider the consequences, and then get clear of the 
obligation and refuse to act who can. 

The inference which is inevitably drawn from 
this, censures most severely the common and un- 
natural practice of confining children so young 
and so constantly in school, stimulating the brain 
prematurely to an unnatural action, and hindering 
the body from developing, and at the time and 
only period which nature has assigned for this ob- 
ject, and thus effectually destroying both body and 
mind, and causing early death. Numerous facts of 
this class are constantly crowding upon our obser- 
vation. In fact, it is a common occurrence—one of 
the general and serious evils of the age, and re- 
quires immediate attention and effort to counter- 
act it. 


oor 


PRACTICAL TEACHING. 


BY STEPHEN J. SEDGWICK. 





NUMBER IV. 
Wherein a few more elements are brought to light. 
“ Order is Heaven’s first law.”—Pops. 


“ And Order is the law of good in undisturbed opera- 
tion.”—Moore. 


Thus far we have considered one division of our 
subject only. We held it steadily before the mind 
that we might obtain a clear idea of the modus of 
imparting instruction to a single class. We trust 
we are now prepared to introduce a few more ele- 
ments. 

We ask the reader to bring before his mind three 
additional rooms, similar to the one described in 
our first article. Each of these rooms is occupied 
by, and under the guidance of, a teacher—one who 
attained a high rank as a scholar in the institution 
of which he was a graduate, and who has an experi- 
ence of not less than eight years in the actual 
management of a school. 

These rooms we will designate by the letters, A, 
B, C, D; and let the following be the order of 
exercises for the forenoon session : 


In Room A. | In Room B.| In RoomC. | In Room D. 
From 9 To 10. 


2d Arithmetic. | Ist Spelling. | Ist Greek. | 4th Reading. 
rrom 10} ro 11, 
Ist Arithmetic. | Ist Latin. | 2d Greek. | 2d Physiology. 


rrom 11} ro 12, 
| 3d Arith, | Ist Geog’hy. | 2d History. 

At 12 M, there is an interruption of three-quar- 
ters of an hour, to allow them to exercise in the 
gymnasium, eat their dinners, &c. The exercises 
are as exact in execution as the intellectual ones— 
scientifically adapted to develop the members of 
the body. All the organs of the body and their 
various functions are taught them by the aid of 
manikins, plates, skeletons and preserved specimens. 
But more of this anon. 

The afternoon session is occupied in a similar 
manner with the remaining branches. 

The above is not to be taken as an exact model. 
It is introduced merely to give the idea of the 
method of classification, which must always be 
made, so that one class may not interfere with 


> 


Ist Algebra. 





another ; and the time should be proportioned to 
the importance of the subject. 

It will be seen, that between these recitations 
fifteen minutes intervene. This is to give the pupil 
an opportunity of resting his brain and the organs 
of the senses; or if not fatigued, to look over the 
next lesson, with the privilege of asking any ques- 
tion concerning it. He obtains this privilege thus: 
He is never allowed to leave his seat, or to speak 
—unless the case is beyond the ordinary—without 
first raising the hand in a perpendicular line. The 
teacher giving consent, he has the privilege. This, 
also, is the only time when questions foreign to the 
lesson are to be asked. 

Every pupil during recitation is required to give 
his undivided attention to the lesson under consid- 
eration. The whole combination around him—the 
neatly-arranged room, the slippers, no noise, the 
comfortable seats, the blackboards in the sight of 
all, the proper ventilation and temperature, and 
this actual, individual test to which every one is 
put, and through which he must pass under the eye 
and mind of a teacher whom he knows he cannot 
evade, and who is exacting even to the fundamen- 
tal principle—demands and secures this attention. 

Each pupil receives a mark or number, to show 
his standard of recitation. He who states his les- 
son clearly, and answers correctly all questions 
proposed to him, constructs his sentences, resolves 
his problems, and demonstrates his principles,— 
receives an 8, this being the highest mark, or mark 
of perfection. Should he recite but the half, 4; and 
in proper ratio, to an entire deficiency, which is 0. 

Thus the pupil is made to stand on his own 
merit: he receives what he is actually worth. He 
looks upon this standard of perfection, and meas- 
ures himself by it. He is not brought in antago- 
nism with this or that pupil, though he sees their 
progress in their effort to win the common goal, 
And their united influence is urging and encoura- 
ging him on. All are measured by the simple 
“how much, and how well, do you know.” 

That ill-feeling, which is so often manifested by 
rival pupils, and which often occasions unpleasant 
remarks in the neighborhood ; such as, “The teach- 
er is not fair,” or “He uses partiality,” 4c. must 
seek another soil in which to take root. 

If the lessons are too long, or too difficult, he will 
be placed in a class where they are adapted to 
him. The teaching remains the same: the varia- 
tion is in the quantity. 

What do you with a boy who does not give his 
attention? When such an one is seen, he is, plainly, 
firmly, and respecitully, told, that unless his best 
attention is given he will not receive the full ben- 
efit of the lesson as brought out by the recitation, 
Our hope is that he will become so interested in it, 
as not to find it difficult to give that attention. If 
this produce no effect, and he still insists on having 
his own way, he is at once requested to leave the 
class, and is informed that his lesson will be heard 
after the classes are dismissed, when there will be 
nothing to divert his attention. At the given time, 
hear his lesson, and with the same accuracy, the 
same pleasantness,as was that of the class. After 
his desk is put in order and he is ready to depart, 
speak him the “good evening” as he is dismissed 





You will not be required to stop many times with 
him. 

Some one engaged in this noblest work, to this 
may say, “I would not take so much trouble.” 
Suffer us in all kindness to say, unless you are 
prepared to endure much, you are wanting in a 
great element: an element, which next to a thor- 
ough knowledge of your profession and a happy 
method of imparting the same, must rank first. 
The continuity of your patience must be no spas- 
modic effort, no meteoric flash ; but like the princi- 
ple of gravitation, it must ever maintain its hold on 
every particle if it would control the mass. 

By this system, it will be seen, there is no dis- 
tinction of rooms. It is one school. Students, of 
different ages and different attainments, have seats 
in the same room. At a given signal-stroke from 
the bell, the pupils rise, and form in their respect- 
ive rooms, 

Here, 

“ Order in variety we see; 
And where, though afl things differ, all agree.” 

And while you secure all the advantages of 
classification, the stimuli of numbers, you preserve 
the individuality of each pupil. He is to give 
forth what he has acquired, and to show how he 
made the acquisition. Can he do so, if he has not 
given to the subject the most thorough study ? Let 
him attempt it, and his defective recitation will 
speedily and emphatically say, No! 

It may be well for those parents who have their 
children under private tutors, to consider, if they 
can secure the influences in a private recitation for 
exertion, that are here manifest, to inquire, if a 
mind reared under a single living influence, will 
attain to so true a knowledge of its power or its 
weakness? We are made sensible of these by 
personal contact with our fellows, and confidence 
in our ability is established by the discharge of the 
actual duties of life. What, then, will he who has 
never been called upon by a variety of forces 
know of himself? The poet has answered the 
question. 

“ Wouldst thou 
Learn the secret of the sea? 
Only those who brave its dangers, 
Comprehend its mystery.” 

Those who are laboring to plant and bring to 
maturity our public system of instruction—glorious 
undertaking !—should keep the following points in 
due remembrance. One of the radical defects un. 
der which this system labors, is the want of com- 
petent teachers. The head teacher, and his first 
and second assistants, may be, and in many cases 
are, well qualified. Beyond them—occasionally 
there may be an exception—the teaching, of neces- 
sity, must be of an inferior order. You cannot 
secure the services of a man of talent and educa- 
tion for the small salaries now paid. And when 
these salaries become such as to fill the stations 
with competent men, the expenses will be as hea- 
vy, or heavier, than the system of private instruc- 
tion. This may not appear so at first sight, but 
take one of our city schools having sixteen hundred 
children. It is generally conceded that one teacher 
can give instruction thoroughly to no more than 
twenty-five pupils. Teaching, like everything else, 
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has its limit. The above-named school will need, 
on this admission, sixty-four teachers; and at a 
salary of $1,000 per annum—and it can be shown, 
that this is little enough in our large cities—it 
gives us the aggregate of $64,000 for one school. 
And as all the schools of our land pass before the 
mind, large sums of money and good teaching, or 
small sums of money and poor teaching, becomes a 
great question—one which is not yet settled. 

Are we acting the part of wise men in crowding 
together so many under a single roof? Are they 
as advantageously situated, on many accounts, as 
they would be, if they were placed in eight or ten 
different buildings? How much more will it cost 
to build two buildings, each two stories high, than 
one, four stories high? We think the difference 
would not be a large sum. 

If the education of the intellectual powers is a 
work of such intrinsic worth, as to call for and jus- 
tify all the expense and machinery now in opera- 
tion for the accomplishment of its purpose ; and 
if the cultivation of the feelings, the dispositions, 
and moral nature of man, is a work of more impor- 
tance than even the cultivation of the intellect, (as 
is conceded by the wise and good), and ought to be 
done ; and if these dispositions and feelings can be 
cultivated by human means, then we ask, how 
much capital and machinery have we invested and 
in operation, to-day, for the accomplishment of this 
purpose ? 

Survey the schools of our land, and ask if there 
is any thing connected with the idea of a “ school. 
house” to awaken a refined, joyful feeling? 

A square coop or pen, sixteen feet by twenty, 
perched on a little hillock about a rod from the 
ditch of the road, and as far from a frog-pond on 
the adjoining side: not a tree, not a fence—the 
former to protect it from the wind or sun, the lat- 
ter from the swine and cattle of the road. Its gray 
and clattering clap-boards, occasionally vanishing 
to help kindle a fire in the cracked box-stove, 
twenty inches by twelve, with joints of pipe of 
different diameters, the difference being obviated 
by a ring of clay from the street; a line of boards 
against the wall all around, excepting at that place 
called the door, (and to which the “tall” teacher 
was obliged to do obeisance before he could enter,) 
constituted the “writing desks;” and the “seats” 
were of a single slab, with four round sticks, two 
at each end, to serve as legs, and we have the “ fix- 
ins” complete. And was there astride those ben- 
ches a lucky urchin, 

« Whose soul proud science * taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way,” 

Should he allow the visual organ to follow the 
bent of said aspiration, it would be very likely to 
encounter that large, old, gray spider, up in the 
corner of the window; and both organ and aspira- 
tion would probably halt in their flight, at this 
place. For the operations of that old general as 
he is endeavoring to cut off the retreat of that 
“ big blue bottle,” were too important and interest- 
ing to be overlooked ; and sometimes said urchin 
needs must be aroused from his deep speculations 
as to the final result of the movements of the 
above-mentioned parties, by a slap from the mas- 
ter’s ferrule, on the rear. 
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Such are the instrumentalities, in a majority of 
cases, for educating children—who, as we have said 
before, are developed by every circumstance around 
them. Why these things are so, may be subjects 
of inquiry for the future. 


THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER: 
HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





Tomas Francis Meacner, the subject of our 
sketch, is distinguished for a tirm, healthy organi- 
zation; a great amount of vital and mental force, 
and for a large, well-developed brain. His very 
large social and intellectual organs, joined with his 
ardent temperament, impart to his character earn- 
est and glowing sympathies, which led him to fore- 
go the ease and pleasure of a life of wealth, and to 
espouse the cause of popular liberty against the 
power of England, and to wield with such masterly 
effect an eloquence not peculiar to the days of 
Grattan, Emmet, and Fitzgerald. His courage firm- 
ness, and honor, while they commanded the respect 
even of his country’s oppressors, have won for him 
a renown that will live while gratitude and the 
love of liberty exist in the human race. 

He was born in the city of Waterford, Ireland, 
on the 3d of August, 1823. 

While yet a child, death deprived him, as well 
as an only brother and sister, of the gentle pro- 
tection of a mother endowed in a remarkable de- 
gree with all those virtuous and noble qualities 
which adorn her sex. The kind solicitude and the 
watchful care of a father whose name is a syno- 
nym for piety, integrity, and honor, compensated, as 
far as might be, for the irreparable loss which the 
children had sustained in the death of their mo- 
ther. In the year 1834, Thomas Francis was sent 
to Clongowes Wood College, in the county of Kil- 
dare. Amongst the foremost of the scholars at that 
time in college, was Enoch Louis Lowe, the present 
Governor of Maryland. And amongst the first to 
hail the arrival in this country, of Meagher, and to 
claim him as a school-fellow and friend, was the 
Governor of Maryland. With his companions at 
Clongowes, Tom Meagher was a general favorite, 
nor, though somewhat wild and impatient under 

restraint, was he the less fondly loved by the su- 
periors. Even now, after a lapse of twelve years, 
the old halls of the college are often made to echo 
with the accounts of his boyish exploits ; ambitious 
youths contend for the honor of occupying his old 
desk in the study-hall ; and his name deeply cut in 
the leaded roof of the castle is shown with pride 
to the visitors. For assiduity and attention to his 
studies, he was by no means remarkable. Idle, 
he was not ; neither was his ability unknown to or 
unappreciated by either masters or scholars, He 
paid comparatively but little attention to the ordi- 
nary routine course of collegiate studies, preferring 
to follow his own inclinations in this regard, and 
reading such authors and such works as most plea- 
sed his fancy. Thus early did he manifest that in- 
dependence of spirit which is the most striking 
feature of his character. The establishment about 
the year 1838 of a debating society in Clongowes, 
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afforded the first opportunity for a development of 
what, with him, might even then be styled a pas- 
sion for oratory. In all the debates he took a pro- 
minent part, and as a speaker, soon took the first 
rank in the society. 

Meagher’s patriotism—that patriotism which 
prompted him to brave the terrors of English law, 
to sacrifice his ease, and finally to take the field in 
defense of the liberties of his country—was not a 
thing of sudden growth, called into life and activi- 
ty by the accident of circumstances. He was born 
a patriot ; and from the first hour that he was ca- 
pable of forming an opinion on political matters, 
he was a rebel to English rule in Ireland. 

Young Meagher having gone through the six 
years’ course in Clongowes, went to Stonyhurst in 
Lancashire, England. An incident occurred there 
the year after his arrival, which, as illustrating the 
spirit and independence of the Irish boy, is worthy 
of being recorded. It is the custom at Stonyhurst 
as at all English colleges, to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Waterloo—the 18th of June— 
by music, recreation, de. On the occasion to which 
we allude, the band was as usual called upon to 
play. To the astonishment, however, and conster- 
nation of all, masters and scholars, young Meagher, 
who was first clarionet player in the band, posi- 
tively refused to play. Entreaty was had recourse 
to—the Duke of Wellington was an Irishman they 
said—in vain ; threats were had recourse to, all to 
no purpose. Alone—against the whole corps of 
masters and some two hundred English boys, young 
Meagher held his ground, defied them all, and de- 
clared that no breath of his should sound a note of 
praise for England’s victory. Discomfited, the 
band dispersed ; the instruments were restored to 
their cases—and the young rebel enjoyed his first 
triumph over England. 

Meagher’s career in Stonyhurst was a distin- 
guished one. Neglecting, comparatively speaking, 
the regular course of studies, he read atcentively 
the English classics—studied the writings and 
speeches of Burke, Sheridan, &c.—and at the close 
of the second year, carried off the silver medal for 
English composition from some fifty English com- 
petitors. 

In 1841, O'Connell repaired to Clongowes, in or- 
der to avoid the inconvenience of being present in 
Dublin on the occasion of his annual tribute. He 
was as usual received with enthusiasm by the 
scholars, and on being conducted to the library, was 
presented with a manuscript copy of a history of 
the Clongowes Debating Society, which had been 
written by Meagher in Stonyhurst, and by him 
dedicated to the society. O'Connell read in silence 
the greater portion of the little brochure, then clo- 
sing the cover, observed,—“The boy who wrote that, 
cannot long remain in obscurity.” Remarkable 
prophecy! And one, which in a little more than 
two years afterwards was amply verified. 

In 1848, Thomas Francis Meagher left Stony- 
hurst, bearing with him the fond prayers of his su- 
periors and the good wishes of all his school-mates, 

His first appearance in public was at the repeal 
monster meeting in Kilkenny, in 1843. He subse- 
quently attended many of those great demonstra- 
tions, at which the classic elegance and brilliancy 
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of his speeches excited the astonishment and de- 
light of his hearers. 

In 1844, having decided upon adopting the bar 
as his profession, he took up his residence in Dub- 
lin, and became a frequent attendant at the meet- 
ings in Conciliation Hall. 

The fullowing is a specimen of Mr. Meagher's im- 
passioned eloquence. Lord Brougham, a political 
enemy, stated that he considered it “the noblest 
effort of rhetoric power he had ever read.” It was 
from this apostrophe, that the young Irish patriot 
was ever after called “ Meagher, of the sword :"— 

“My lord, the man that will listen to reason, let 
him be reasoned with ; but it is the weaponed arm 
of the patriot, that can alone avail against battal- 
ioned despotism. Then, my lord, I du not disclaim 
the use of arms as immoral ; nor do I believe, that 
it is the truth to say that the God of heaven with- 
holds his sanction from the use of arms. From the 
day on which, in the battle of Bethulia, he nerved 
the arm of the Jewish girl to smite the drunken 
tyrant in his tent, down to the hour in which he 
blessed the insurgent chivalry of the Belgian 
priests, his Almighty hand has ever been stretched 
forth from his throne of light to consecrate the flag 
of freedom and bless the patriot’s sword. Be it 
for the defense, or be it for the assertion of a na- 
tion’s liberty, I look upon the sword as a sacred 
weapon. And if, my lord, it has sometimes red- 
dened the shroud of the oppressor, like the anoin- 
ted rod of the high priest, it has, at other times, 
blossomed into flowers, to deck the freeman’s brow. 
Abhor the sword, and stigmatize the sword? No, 
my lord! for in the craggy passes of the Tyrol it 
cut in pieces the banner of the Bavarian, and won 
an immortality for the peasant of Ionspruck. Ab- 
hor the sword, and stigmatize the sword ? 





No, my 
lard | for at its blow a giant nation sprang up from 
the far waters of the'Atlantic, and by its redeem- 
ing magic the fettered colony became a daring, 
free republic. Abhor the sword, and stigmatize 
the sword? No, my lord! for it scourged the 
Dutch marauders out of the fine old towns of Bel- 
gium into their own phlegmatic swamps, and 
knocked their flag, and laws, and scepter, and bay- 
onets into the sluggish waters of the Scheldt. My 
lord, | learned that it is the right of a nation to gov- 
ern itself—not in this hall, but on the ramparts of 
Antwerp: upon those ramparts where Freedom 
was justly estimated, and where the possession of 
the precious gift was purchased by the effusion of 
generous blood. My lord, I admire the Belgians 
I honor the Belgians, for their courage and daring, 
and I will not stigmatize the means by which they 
obtained a citizen king, a chamber of deputies.” 


It is a fact worthy of being recorded, that from 
the moment of Thomas F. Meagher’s entry upon 
the political stage, to that of his sentence at Clon- 
mel, he never accepted one shilling of the public 
money. His traveling expenses even, as when he 
proceeded to Belfast as one of a deputation from 
the confederation, and also to Paris, in 1848, for 
the purpose of presenting an address to the Provi- 
sional Government, were all defrayed out of his 
own private fortune. To the cause of Ireland, he 
devoted not only his genius, his energies, his time, 
but also his fortune. In the highest sense of the 
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word, he was a patriot! Ireland and her cause 
were to him everything. For her he sacrificed all. 
The effect which the pursuit of a particular course 
might have upon himself or upon his own fortunes, 
he never once considered. He thought only of Ire- 
and—and of Ireland impoverished and degraded. 

It is well known that the efforts for the emanci- 
pation of Ireland were crushed by British power 
in 1848 ; and that Meagher and others were tried 
for high treason, and condemned to be hanged, 
drawn and quartered, but had their sentence com- 
muted to transportation for life to Van Dieman’s 
Land. 

Mr. Meagher on being asked after his conviction, 
whether he had anything to say why sentence of 
death and execution should nof be passed upon 
him, said :-— - 

“ My lords, it is my intention to say a few words 
only. I desire that the last act of a proceeding 
which has occupied so much of the public ,time, 
should be of short duration. Nor have I the indel- 
icate wish to close the dreary ceremony of a state 
prosecution with a vain display of words. Did I 
fear, that hereafter, when I shall be no wore, the 
country I have tried to serve would think ill of me, 
I might, indeed, avail myself of this solemn mo- 
ment to vindicate my sentiments and my conduct. 
But I have no such fear. The country will judge 
of those sentiments and that conduct in a light far 
different from that in which the jury by which I 
haze been convicted, have viewed them; and by 
the.gguntry, the sentence which you, my lords, are 
about to, pronounce, will be remembered only as 








the revere and solemn attestation of my rectitude 
and truth. Whatever be the language in which 
the sentence be spoken, I know that my fate will 
meet with sympathy and that my memory will be 
honored. 

“In speaking thus, accuse me not, my lords, of 
an indecorous presumption. To the efforts I have 
made in a just and noble cause, I ascribe no vain 
importance ; nor do I claim for those efforts any 
high reward. But it so happens—and it will ever 
happen so—that they who have tried to serve their 
country, no matter how weak the effort may have 
been, are sure to receive the thanks and blessings 
of the people. With my country, then, I leave my 
memory, my sentiments, my acts, proudly feeling 
that they require no vindication from me this day. 
A jury of my countrymen, it is true, have found 
me guilty of a crime of which I stood indicted. 
For this I entertain not the slightest feeling of re- 
sentment towards them. Influenced, as they must 
have been, by the charge of the Lord Chief Just- 
ice, they must have found no other verdict. What 
of that charge? Any strong observations on it, I 
feel sincerely, would ill befit the solemnity of this 
scene ; but I would earnestly beseech of you, my 
lord—you who preside on that bench—when the 
passions and prejudices of this hour have passed 
away, to appeal to your conscience, and ask of it, 
was your charge, as it ought to have been, impar- 
tial and indifferent between the subject and the 
crown, 

“ My lords, you may deem this language unbe- 
coming in me, and perbapsit may seal my fate. But 
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I am here to speak the truth, whatever it may cost, 
I am here to reject nothing I have ever done; to 
retract nothing I have ever said. I am here, to 
crave with no lying lip the life I conseerate to the 
liberty of my country. Far from it. Evenhere, here 
where the thief, the libertine, the murderer, have 
left their foot-prints in the dust—here, on this spot 
where the shadows of death surround me,and from 
which I see my early grave in an unanointed soil, 
open to receive me—even here, encircled by those 
terrors, the hope which has beckoned me to the 
perilous sea upon which I have been wrecked, still 
consoles, animates, enraptures me. 

“ No, I do not despair of my poor old country— 
her peace, her liberty, her glory. For that country 
I can do no more than bid her hope. To lift this 
island up—to make her a benefactor to humanity, 
instead of being the meanest beggar in the world 
—to restore her to her native powers and constitu- 
tion--this has been my ambition, and this ambition 
has been my crime. Judged by the law of Eng- 
land, I know this crime entails the penalty of 
death; but the history of Ireland explains this 
crime, and justifies it. Judged by that history I 
am no criminal. 

“ You (addressing Mr. McManus) are no criminal. 
You (addressing Mr.O’ Donohoe) are no criminal. I 
deserve no punishment. We deserve no punish- 
ment. Judged by that history, the treason of 
which I stand convicted loses all its guilt—is sane. 
tified as a duty—will be ennobled.as a sacrifice, 

“With these sentiments, my lord, I await the sen- 
tence of the court. Having done what I felt to be 
my duty; having spoken what I felt to be the 
truth, as I have done on every occasion of my short 
career, I now bid farewell to the land of my birth, 
my passion, and my death—the country whose 
misfortunes have invoked my sympathies, whose 
factions I have sought to still, whose intellect I 
have prompted to a lofty aim, whose freedom has 
been my fatal dream. I offer to that country as a 
proof of the love I bear her, and the sincerity with 
which I thought, and spoke, and struggled for her 
freedom—the life of a young heart ; and with that 
life, all the hopes, the honors, the endearments of 
a happy and an honorable home. 

“ Pronounce, then, my lords, the sentence which 
the law directs ; and I will be prepared to hear it. 
I trust I shall be prepared to meet its execution. 
I hope to be able with a pure heart and perfect 
composure, to appear before a higher tribunal—a 
tribunal where a judge of infinite goodness, as well 
as of justice, will preside, and where, my lords, 
many, many, of the judgments of this world will 
be reversed.” 

The sentence of the court was then pronounced, 
as it had been previously on Mr. O'Brien. It was 
as follows :— 

“The sentence is, that you Terence Bellew 
McManus, you Patrick O’Donohoe, and you Tho- 
mas Francis Meagher, be taken hence to the place 
from whence you came, and be thence drawn on a 
hurdle to the place of execution ; that each of you 
be there hanged by the neck till you are dead; 
and that afterward, the head of each of you shall 
be severed from the body, and the body of each of 
you divided into four quarters, to be disposed of as 











her Majesty may think fit. And may Almighty 
God have mercy on your souls.” 

This barbarous sentence, after some painful sus- 
pense, was commuted, by her gracious Majesty, into 
one of transportation to the penal colonies. 

Mr. Meagher escaped from his imprisonment and 
sailed for the United States, arriving about the 
first of June last. He met the most cordial wel- 
come, yet declined any public reception. 

His speech declining this ovation shows the no- 
bleness and the true modesty of his character. 

On the 10th of June, he was waited upon at the 
Astor House by a committee, consisting of the fol- 
lowing members, from the Common Council: Al- 
dermen Oakley, Cornell, Barr, Sturtevant, Ward, 
and Assistant Aldermen Wheelar, Ring, O’Brien, 
Mabbett, and Rogers. 

Alderman Oakley, on the part of the committee, 
addressing Mr. Meagher, said :— 

“ The pleasing duty has been assigned to me, as 
Chairman of the Committee of the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of New York, to cordially congratu- 
late you upon your arrival in this free country. 
We recognize in you, sir, the young, eloquent and 
fearless expounder of the principles of civil and 
religious liberty. We have sympathized with the 
people of Ireland in their efforts for freedom. We 
have sympathized with you, sir, and your brave 
companions in exile, in the sufferings to which you 
were unjustly subjected ; and now, on behalf of the 
Corporation of New-York, I beg to present to you 
a certified copy of the resolutions adopted by both 
Boards of the Common Council, and earnestly re. 
quest your acceptance of a public reception into, 
and the hospitalities of, the City of New York.” 

Mr. Meagher then advanced and delivered the 
following reply :— 

“GentLemen: Had the effort in which I lost my 
freedom been successful, the honors now tendered 
would not have surprised me. But it was otherwise, 
Far from realizing, it obscured the hope which accom- 
panied and inspired it—ending suddenly in discour- 
agement and defeat. This the wide world knows, 
This, you yourselves must inwardly admit, though 
the goodness of your nature would seal your lips to 
the admission, being fearful of the disparagement it 
would imply. The gratitude of a people is most 
bounteous. It is quick to appreciate, to encourage, 
to reward. Never slow or stinted in the measure, 
it pours out—its fault is to be too precipitate and 
profuse. Estimating merit not by the severe stan- 
dard of success, it takes motives into consideration, 
regardless of the fortune which attends them, and 
for whatever sacrifices they have entailed, awards 
a great equivalent. In this, the gratitude of a peo- 
ple differs from the gratitude of kings. With the 
latter, success is an essential condition of excellence, 
Pensions, knightly decorations, orders of nobility, 
these are given by kings in exchange only for the 
trophies which decorate their halls, or the acquisi- 
tions which widen the surface of their dominion. 
Not so with a people, as I have said. They donot 
larter and economize their gifts. Whatever the 
result—be the motive upright, be the deed honor- 
able—and their favors are forthcoming. Moreover, 
it sometimes happens that where disaster has most 
grievously befallen, there their sympathies are 





most evoked, and their treasures most plenteously 
bestowed. 

“ This it is which explains the proceedings in my 
regard, of the noble city which you represent, I 
have sought to serve my country and been anxious 
to contribute to her freedom. This I shall not as- 
sume the modesty to deny. Long before I mingled 
in the strife of politics, it was my ambition to be 
identified with the interests of my country—to 
share her glory, if glory was decreed her; to share 
her suffering and humiliation, if such should be her 
portion. For the little I have done and suffered, I 
have had my reward in the penalty assigned me. 
To be the last and humblest name in the litany which 
contains the names of Emmer and Firzcrratp— 
names which awaken notes of heroism in the cold- 
est hearts, and stir to lofty purposes the most slug- 
gish mind—is an honor which compensates me 
fully for the privations I have endured. Any rec- 
ompense of a more joyous nature, it would ill be- 
come me to receive. Whilst my country remains 
in sorrow and subjection, it would be indelicate of 
me to participate in the festivities you propose. 
When she lifts her head, and nerves her arm for a 
bolder struggle—when she goes forth, like Miriam, 
with song and timbrel to celebrate her victory—I, 
too, shall lift up my head and join in the hymn of 
freedom. Til! then, the retirement I seek will best 
accord with the love I bear her, and the sadness 
which her present fate inspires. 

“Nor do I forget the companions of my exile. My 
heart is with them at this hour, and shares the sol- 
itude in which they dwell. The freedom that is 
restored to me, is obliterated by the recollection of 
their captivity. While they are in prison a shadow 
rests upon my spirit ; and the thoughts, that might 
otherwise be free, throb heavily within me. It is 
painful for me to speak. I should feel happyein 
being permitted to be silent. For these reasons 
you will not feel displeased with me for declining 
the honors you solicit me to accept. Did I esteem 
them less, I should not consider myself so unwor- 
thy, nor decline so conclusively to enjoy them. The 
privileges of so eminent a city should be sacred to 
those who personify a great and living cause—a 
past full of fame and a future full of hope—and 
whose names are prominent and imperishable. It 
pains me deeply to make this reply, being sensible 
of the enthusiasm which glows around me, and the 
eagerness with which a public opportunity of meet- 
ing me has been awaited. I know it will disappoint 
a generous anxiety; but the propriety of the de- 
termination I have come to, is proved by the inef- 
ficiency even of this consideration to overcome me. 
I know, too, that as it grieves me, it will grieve 
others, and that perhaps the motives that have led 
to it, may be misunderstood, misconstrued, and 
censured. But I am confident that, after a little 
while the public judgment will sanction the act, 
which a due regard to what I owe my country, my 
companions, and niyself, seriously dictates. Yet, 
so far as your invitation recognizes the fidelity with 
which I adhered, and still adhere, to a good and 
glorious cause, be assured that it has not been 
exaggerated or misplaced. 

“The feelings and convictions which influenced my 
career in Ireland, have undergone no change. Still, 
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as ever, I perceive within my country the faculties 
which fit her for a useful and honorable position ; 
and believing that they require only to be set in 
motion to prove successful, I still would prompt 
her to put them forth. Besides, there is a pride 
within me that cannot be subdued—there is within 
me an ambition that cannot be appeased. I desire 
to have a country which shall work out a fortune 
of her own, and depend no longer for subsistence on 
the charity of other nations. I desire to have a 
country which I can point to with exultation— 
whose prosperity shall be my life; whose glory 
shall be my guerdon. I desire to have a country 
which shall occupy a beneficent position in the 
world, and by her industry, intellect, integrity, and 
courage, shall contribute, in common with all free 
nations, to the common happiness and grandeur of 
humanity. Hopes may have darkened; but the 
destiny to which I would see my country lifted, is 
before me still—a hight, like that of Thabor, crown- 
ed with an eternal sun. It is a bold ambition; but 
in this fine country I could have none other. 


“ The moment we set our foot upon ber shore, we 
behold the offspring of freedom—the energy, the 
thrift, the opulence, to which she has given birth— 
and at a glance, we comprehend her fruitfulness, 
utility, and splendor. We behold the wonders she 
has wrought—the deformed, transformed ; the crip- 
pled Colony springing into the robust proportions 
of an Empire which Alexander might have well 
sighed to conquer—the adventurous spirit of her 
sons compensating by its rapidity, in little more 
than a half century, for the thousands of years in 
which the land lay still in the shadows of the an- 
cient forests—we behold all this, and the worship 
of our youth becomes more impassioned and pro- 
found. To this land I came as an outcast, to seek 
an honorable home ; as an outlaw, to claim the pro- 
tection of a flag that is inviolable. By one of the 
wisest and mildest of the ancient legislators it was 
decreed, that all those who were driven from their 
own country should be admitted into the citizen- 
ship of Athens. On the same ground, in virtue of 
the sentence of perpetual banishment which ex- 
cludes me from my native land, I sought a quiet 
sanctuary in the home of WasaineTon. 


“Tono other land could the heart which has felt 
the rude hand of tyranny, so confidently turn for a 
serene repose. Long may she prosper—continuing 
faithful to the inheritance left her by the fathers of 
the republic. Long may she prosper—gathering 
into the bosom of her great family the children of 
all nations; adding to her territory, not by the 
sword of the soldier or the subtlety of the states- 
man, but by the diffusion of her principles, and the 
consonance of her simple laws and institutions 
with the good sense and purer aspirations of man- 
kind. Long may she prosper—each year adding 
to her stock of strength, and dignity, and wisdom, 
and high above her countless fleets and cities. 
Even to the last generation, may her monument of 
liberty be descried! In the darkest storms that 
threaten the thrones and dynasties of the old world, 
may it stand unscathed! In the darkest night 
which falls upon the arms of a struggling people, 
may it shine forth like the cross in the wilderness, 








and be to them an emblem of hope and a signal of 
salvation |” 

We are happy to know that Mr. Meagher's fa- 
ther is a man of wealth, and that the expatriated 
patriot son is not dependent on the aid of strangers 
for the means of support. His father is a member 
of the British Parliament, and has been fur the last 
seven years. 

It gives higher value to the services and sacrifi- 
ces of our subject in the late struggle for Irish lib- 
erty, when we reflect that he was not a restless, 
unknown, poverty-smitten adventurer, with every- 
thing to gain, if successful, and nothing to lose ; but 
he left ease, and wealth, and reputation, and high 
social position, and cast all into the scale of his 
country’s emancipation, with the alternative of a 
felon’s death. 
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THE PROFITS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


BY 8. E. CHAMBERLAIN. 





I noticed in the Journal for August a well-writ- 
ten and sensible article under the title, “Is Phre- 
nology Profitable?” which should be read by the 
very many mammon seekers of the present day, 
who can see no utility in any science or art unless 
accompanied at every step with money, or the 
means of acquiring it. That sordid sensualism that 
to so great an extent obtains in the present age, 
stifling all the finer sensibilities of man’s mental 
nature, and almost totally overpowering the moral 
sentiment, deserves the pity and condolence of ra- 
tional beings. 

The first question propounded now-a-days before 
engaging in any pursuit, however honorable or hu- 
manitary inits nature, is, “Is it profitable?” If 
this question can be answered affirmatively, the in- 
terrogator will lose no time in adopting it. Money 
seems to be the all-absorbing topic of his thoughts 
by day ; and when night has drawn around him its 
sable curtain, his sleepless hours are haunted by its 
genii. When “tired nature’s sweet restorer” em- 
braces his weary and emaciated body, visions of 
gold, and houses, and lands, multiplied to repletion, 
it across his fanciful brain; and while he imag- 
ines himself an Astor or Rothschild, the spell is 
broken, and he awakes but to toil on the more 
sedulously, not knowing that his night visions are, 
even should he succeed in accumulating a fortune, 
at the sacrifice of mental and moral culture, a fit 
prototype of the reality. 


Phrenology condemns the legitimate use of none 
of man’s faculties; it is the abuse of them that it 
and the Bible interdicts. Acquisitiveness is an im- 
portant and heaven-sanctified organ, and we read 
in holy writ the calamity that shall come upon him 
who will not plow by reason of the cold—“ He 
shall beg in harvest, and have nothing.” Man owes 
an important duty to himself, his family, and the 
world, that is to be discharged through the proper 
cultivation and activity of this organ. But at the 
same time the allurements of wealth and the gaudy 
equipage of fortune should not so engross the mind 
as to destroy its legitimate use, and produce a mor- 
bid sensualism. After serving himself and family, 
Benevolence demands a portion of his surplus to 





feed the poor, clothe the naked, and educate the 
orphan. Here, then, is one of the most beautiful 
and beneficial of the moral sentiments called into 
activity through the medium of Acquisitiveness. 
He may have Benevolence fully developed; but 
unless he have sufficient Acquisitiveness to amass 
a portion of this world’s goods, it must remain 
dormant, and he a stranger to the enjoyments flow- 
ing from it, and distress unmitigated would corrode 
his feelings while he sees his willing hands tied 
from doing good. 

A prominent evil in our educational system con- 
sists in parents placing too much value upon the 
activity of Acquisitiveness. One of the first les- 
sons instilled into the juvenile mind is the value of 
money, while the moral and intellectual faculties 
are treated of secondary importance. The child 
has his little box, with a crevice in the top that 
will admit a piece of money edgewise, but will 
prevent its egress ; and he is taught to lay up every 
cent, to be applied at some far-off future time in 
the purchase of cattle, or houses, or lands. And 
while this miserly propensity is being cultivated, 
and “grows with his growth, and strengthens with 
his strength,” the moral and intellectual faculties, 
that might be rendered brilliant and capable of ren- 
ovating the world from the thraldom of ignorance 
and moral darkness, under which it mourns, be- 
come every day more obtuse, and he grows up & sor- 
did, selfish, useless being—a worshiper at the 
shrine of mammon. 

But how is Phrenology profitable? In discuss- 
ing the interrogatory the reader has already seen 
that I dissent from the too prevalent opinion that 
nothing is profitable unless accompanied with a 
shower of dollars and cents. The common branches 
of an English education, may not, necessarily, be 
profitable, according to the common acceptation of 
that term, for men can be cited who have grown 
rich that cannot read nor write. What profit is a 
geographical knowledge of the globe upon which 
we live—the different countries, oceans, seas, lakes, 
rivers, mountains, and capes? Certainly to an in- 
dividual whose whole soul is swallowed up in the 
accumulation of wealth, this may be of very little 
aid. But there are very few who would willingly 
part with this fundamental branch for the remu- 
neration of a few hundred dollars; and yet it may 
never make him the richer. What profit a knowl- 
edge of the endless extent of organized existence, 
from the colossal, fossiliferous animals, brought to 
light by geology, down to the infuserva, so infini- 
tesimally small that eight million of them would 
have a vast parade ground in the shell of a mus- 
tard-seed? What profit a knowledge that the 
earth has been in existence incalculably long; that 
it was in primeval time an incandescent mass of 
matter ; that ages must have elapsed before it was 
adapted to organic life; that there have been suc- 
cessive creations and destructions of animals and 
plants from the lowest order upward, adapted to 
its gradual refrigeration ; that man was, compara. 
tively, placed upon the earth but a few days ago, 
and is a subject of the same inexorable law! 

Scientific knowledge is profitable, for it reveals 
to man his ignorance, teaches him to humble him- 
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self before Omniscience, and fits him for usefulness 
in life. And the Apostle Paul must have had a 
similar view when he says, “ Godliness is profitable 
unto all things.”—1 Tim. 4: 8. Godliness may be 
defined—piety ; belief in God, and reverence for 
his character and laws. And by the term law, in 
this connection, may be understood both moral and 
physical law. Now, there are two ways by which 
we may become acquainted with God’s character 
and laws: nature and revelation ; and as both are 
emanations from the Divine Mind, there cannot, 
necessarily, be a discrepancy between them; so 
that what light we may glean from the page of na- 
ture should be regarded as divine truth, and aid us 
in our conception of God's character and laws. 
Now, as it is impossible for man to practice godli- 
nees—that is, to have a reverence for God's char- 
acter and laws, unless he can form an idea of the 
design, character, and tendency of them, it is de- 
ducible that every item of knowledge that will aid 
us in forming this idea is invaluable. Perhaps 
physical law is nowhere more forcibly illustrated 
than in the planetary system. We see it governed 
by the same fixed principles that have, since the 
creation, acted upon it—the earth a unit of that 
system traveling its immense annual circle about 
the source of heat and light, with a variation of 
seasuns caused by the most simple yet efficient 
law, carrying with it in a series of epicycloidal 
curves a satellite to chase away the gloom of night, 
at the same time turning with immense velocity 
upon its axis, and these complicated motions de- 
pendent upon certain unerring and definable laws, 
and there is revealed to us a sublime sense of the 
wonderful design, skill, and power of the Great 
Architect, and we feel a reverentiai awe in the 
contemplation. Here Veneration, the motor-princi- 
ple of the moral sentiments, is drawn into action, 
as we see an exhibition of wisdom and power in 
the external universe, upheld by the nicest depend- 
encies, and portraying the character of the Invisi- 
ble. We see Benevolence exhibited in the change 
of seasons, the alternation of day and night, sun- 
shine and rain, cold and heat; and while we wit- 
ness this principle, written as with the point of a 
diamond upon the external universe, we become 
wiser and better, and remember the command:— 
“ Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.” 

Take a more familiar example. Witness the in- 
imitable panorama of nature spread out in ever- 
varying loveliness beneath our feet—the musical 
stream yonder, singing its way over mossy stones: 
now leaping over precipices ; then subsiding into a 
calm, placid surface to gather new strength to furce 
its way onward to the great receptacle of waters. 
Were it not fora general law of gravitation, this 
same stream would become stagnant and filthy, 
and men and animals would die of its malarious 
effects. And while Idealty is excited on beholding 
a transcript of Divine Beneficence in the variegated 
drapery of the earth, we are compelled to exclaim 
with the Psalmist, “I meditate on all thy works, 
I muse on the work of thy hands.” 

“If it be indeed true,” says Professor Hitchcock, 
“that seientific truth, rightly applied, is religious 
truth, then may the religious man be sure that 
- every scientific diseovery will ultimately contribute 





to the illustration of the character ur government 
of the Deity; and therefore should he encourage 
and rejoice in all such investigations, and bid God 
speed to the votaries of scienee. Even though he 
cannot see how the new discovery will illustrate 
religion, and though, when imperfectly developed, 
it may seem to have an unfavorable aspect, he need 
not fear to confide in the general principle that sci- 
ence and religion are alike of divine origin, and 
must be in harmony.”—Religion of Geology, p. 505. 

Can there, then, be any skeptics in relation to 
the profits of Phrenology? It is a science that 
more fully reveals the character of mankind than 
any other; and the fact that it harmonizes with 
biblical truth, is sufficient evidence of its divine 
origin. But I do not use the phrase divine origin 
in relation to Phrenology in particular, but to all 
those sciences that are mathematically demonstra- 
ble and coincide with, and are subservient to, 
scriptural truth. Man is not the creator of science 
—he absolutely creates nothing. He investigates, 
collects facts, forms theories ; but everything ex- 
isted before. Newton did not create the law of 
gravitation. Copernicus did not change the econo- 
my of the solar system, which had the earth in the 
center under the Ptolemaic theory. Each of them 
made important discoveries in science that explain 
physical phenomena with far greater perspicuity 
than had before been done. Gall and Spurzheim 
have done no more—no less. The former discov- 
ered important physical truth; the latter has un- 
locked the labyrinthian chambers of man’s intellect- 
ual, social, and moral nature, and given him the 
touchstone by which he may, at a glance, decypher 
the character of his fellow man. And more; he 
has the square and compass by which he may 
mark out his own destiny, and guide his bark clear 
from the adventitiousness of fortune. 

Phrenology should not be studied as a means of 
money-making, though we might take a pecuniary 
view of the subject. It has a higher, nobler, and 
holier mission to accomplish among mankind than 
the sordid one of gain. It opens a vast field for 
thought and investigation, unfolds the secret 
springs of the human mind, explaining mental phe- 
nomena in a more clear and concise manner than 
any theory of metaphysics in ancient or modern 
times. 

Reid, and Locke, and Brown may perplex with 
their metaphysical subtleties, that may be as re- 
markable for the profound thought with which 
they abound, as for the darkness and doubt with 
which they leave the student. Phrenology even 
now, in its incipient stage, eclipses, in the perspi- 
cuity and certainty of its reasonings, their most 
elaborate ratiocinations. 





THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF DIGESTION. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M. D. 
NUMBER I. 
One of the peculiar characteristics of liv- 
ing bodies is the changes which take place in 
their dimensions, form, and structure, from 





the moment of their formation until their ex- 
istence ceases. Take, as an example, the hu- 
man body. We know that we are continu- 
ally losing in different ways, as perspiration, 
respiration, &¢., a part of the elements 
which enter into the composition of our bod- 
ies. These losses, which in a day amount to 
many pounds, weaken us, and we would soon 
die, did we not repair them by means of ali- 
ment and drink. We also resist great heat 
or cold; thus having within a peculiar source 
of heat, and the means of cooling, maintain- 
ing our bodies always at a temperature of 98°, 
no matter what the condition of the external 
atmosphere may be. Thus, it appears that 
there is going on a continual intrinsic move- 
ment, by means of which our organs appear 
on the one hand, to use up and destroy them- 
selves, and on the other, to repair themselves 
and acquire new power; and that this re- 
newal of our constituent elements is one of 
the fundamental actions of life. 

The functions which effect these changes 
in the body are— 

Dicestion, CrrcuLaTION OF THE Boon, 
Resrrration, Assorrtion, and Secretion. 


We propose in the following numbers to 
treat of 


DIGESTION. 


In man the apparatus of digestion is com- 
posed of the following parts :— 

Moora, Teern, Satrvary Gianps, GuLiet, 
Sromacn, Dvopesum, Inrestines, SPLeen, 
Liver, aud Pancreas, 

Tre Movuru.—tThe mouth is so called from 
the Saxon word muz, which signifies a cavi- 
ty. It is bounded in front by the lips; on 
either side by the internal surface of the 
cheeks ; above by the hard palate and teeth 
of the upper jaw ; below by the tongue, by 
the mucus-membrane stretched between the 
arch of the lower jaw and under surface of 
the tongue, and by the teeth of the lower 
jaw; and behind by the soft palate and 
fauces. In the mouth are the following 
parts :-— 

Teern, Gums, Toneus, Excretrory Ducts, 
Mucus Fo tices, &c. 

It is in this cavity that the food is cut, 
torn, or bruised by the teeth, is impregnated 
with saliva, and formed into a pulpy mass, 
which is then subjected to deglutition. The 
mouth, also, contains the organs of taste, 
and serves in respiration, articulation, expect- 
oration, and suction. 
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The teeth differ in various animals, accord- 
ing to the food on which they live. In the 
human jaw, however, they have been divided 
into four classes, the division being founded 
on their varieties of shape and office. We 
have— 

Ist. The Jncisors, or cutting teeth. In 
common language they are called the front 
teeth. There are four in each jaw, two cen- 
tral and two lateral. 

2d. The Canine Teeth, (cuspidati,) or tear- 
ing teeth. They are next in order to the 
cutting teeth, and are quite sharp. They 
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are four in number, two above and two be- 
low. 

8d. The Bicuspid Teeth, or small molars. 
They follow the canine, and are intermediate 
in size between them and the molars. There 
are four above and four below. 

4th. The Molars, or grinders. They are 
so called from their office being to grind or 
bruise the food. They are much larger than 
the other teeth, and have mure fangs, partic- 
ularly in the upper jaw. They are twelve in 
number, six in the upper and six in the low- 
er jaw. 


From eighteen to thirty-six months, the 
four posterior molars. 

At about eight years of age the tempora- 
ry teeth begin to fall out, aud the permanent 
teeth take their place. The following is their 
usual time of development :— 

Central incisors at eight years. 

Lateral incisors at nine years. 

First bicuspid at ten years. 

Second bicuspid at eleven years. 

Canines at twelve to twelve-and-a-half 
years. 

Second molars at twelve-and a-half to four- 
teen years.* 

Although the teeth are hard, flinty, and 
resisting in their nature, yet they must be 
regarded as living parts, subject to the same 
changes as organized and living matter in 
like condition. Each tooth has been divided 
into three parts—the root, neck, and crown. 
T..e root is that portion which is implanted 
in the socket of the jaw. The fangs of each 
tooth are perforated longitudinally by a small 
canal, (as is illustrated in fig. 1,) through 
which the blood-vessel and nerves are admit- 
ted to its central parts. From these blood- 
vessels the tooth derives its nourishment— 
from the nerve that sensibility which makes 
us aware of the contact of bodies, and which, 
when the nerve is exposed or diseased, gives 
rise to that intolerable and racking pain, cal- 
led the tooth-ache. The neck is that por- 
tion which is encircled by the gum, and the 
white crown, appearing above the gum, and 
covered with a substance called ENAMEL. 

Enamel is one of the hardest productions 
of the animal body. It has Leen known to 
strike fire with steel. The chemical proper- 
ties of enamel are nearly the same as those 
of bone, with this exception, however, that 
they do not contain as much phosphate of 
lime and magnesia as enamel. This sub- 
stance is found only upon the body of the 
tooth, covering the outside of the crown. 
When broken it appears fibrous, and all the 
strata are directed from the circumference to 
the center of the tooth. This enamel is 
thickest on the grinding surface and on the - 
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1 and 2. Incisors or cutting teeth. 8. Cuspid or tearing tooth. 4 and 5. Bicuepids, having 
two points in the crown. 6,7, and 8. Molars, or grinders, 


cutting edges or points of the teeth, becom- 
ing gradually thinner as it approaches the 
neck, where it terminates insensibly. 

The teeth are also invested with perios- 
teum, from their fangs to a little beyond their 
bony sockets, where it is attached to the gums, 
This membrane seems to be common to the 


From seven to ten months, the four lateral 
incisors. 

From twelve to sixteen months, the four 
anterior molars. 

From fourteen to twenty months, the four 
cuspidati. 


The permanent teeth are thirty-two in num- 
ber. The temporary, or milk teeth, are but 
twenty in number, and make their appear- 
ance in the following order :— 

From five to eight months, the four central 
incisors. | 














* Carpenter’s Physiology, p. 182. 
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tooth which it encloses, and to the sockets 
which it lines. The teeth are likewise se- 
eured in their sockets by a red substance 
called the gums, which everywhere cover 
the alveola process, and has as many perfor- 
ations as there are teeth. The gums are ex- 
ceedingly vascular, and have something like 
cartilaginous hardness and elasticity, but do 
not seem to have much sensibility. 


1. Parotid Gland. 2. Duct for conveying the 

saliva into the mouth. 

Tue Sarivary Gianps.—If we take a bit 
of dry bread in the mouth, and attempt to 
masticate it, we encounter no small difficulty 
from the stiffness of the mass, and feel read- 
ily that it would be in vain for us to attempt 
to swallow it until moistened. Accordingly, 
a fluid, called saliva, is copiously secreted and 
poured out into the mouth for this purpose. 
The organs which secrete this fluid are glands. 
These are three in number on each side. 

Ist. The Parotid Gland, situated before 
the ear, and behind the angle of the corner 
jaw. It communicates with the mouth by a 
small duct or canal which, passing through 
the muscles of the cheek, opens into the 
mouth by asmall opening opposite the second 
grinder of the upper jaw. 

2d. The Submazillary Gland, situated 
below the lower jaw between its angle and 
the chin, and 

8d. The Sublingual Gland, lying in the 
mouth below the tongue. 

These glands are arranged in such a man- 
ner that the mouth cannot be opened or shut 
without affording them a stimulus, and still 
increasing their secretions, which the pres- 
ence of the smallest quantity of food is suffi- 
cient to begin. 

The apparatus of mastication and insolva- 
tion vary according to the kind of food on 
which animals live; but in the higher orders 
it consists of the parts already mentioned. 
In those animals that live on very soft food, 
no teeth or salivary glands are found. In 
the whale, for instance, we find none, because 





the food on which they live is of a gelatin- 
ous nature, hence they need no teeth, ete. 
In others, as the grain-eating birds, the grind- 
ing process is effected in the gizzard, where 
the food is effectually bruised and softened 
down by the strong muscles which constitute 
the greater part of its substance. They also 
swallow with their food small gravel stones, 
which assist in the process of digestion. In 
the snake tribe this process is performed 
without mastication. They swallow their 
food without any preliminary process, ex- 
cept breaking the more resisting parts, such 
as the bones of the creature which they have 
seized, 

Tur Osapuacus—As soon as the food 
has been thoroughly masticated and impreg- 
nated with saliva, it is ready for transmission 
into the stomach. Immediately at the back 
part of the mouth several passages present 
themselves, leading in different directions, 
one upward and forward into the nose, an- 
other downward and in front, (the windpipe,) 
and a third downward into the gullet, or 
osaphagus. The last is the passage taken by 
the food. The windpipe is situated in front 
of the osaphagus, and its upper opening is 
as near the root of the under surface of the 
tongue as it can be. When food or drink 
is passing through the mouth into the gul- 
let, the tongue is pressed down so close on 
the opening of the windpipe, that not a sin- 
gle drop of water, or grain of food, can enter 
it, and when by accident a morsel of food 
does enter, it eauses violent coughing and 
not unfrequently suffocation. 

The osaphagus is a simple round tube, 
made up of two rows of muscular fibers, one 
longitudinal and the other transverse and 
circular, with a soft moist lining, to facilitate 
the transmission of food. The food does not 
run down the osaphagus, as some have sup- 
posed, like water through a funnel. It is 
conveyed into the stomach by successive 
contractions of this organ. The process is 
simply this¢—When a morsel is introduced, 
its upper portion contraets involuntarily, and 
pushes the mass downward ; the portion now 
reached contracts in turn, and so on, in suc- 
cession, till it reaches the stomach. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


I have been very much enlightened, amused and 
entertained by the Journal, and therefore feel bound 
to express my gratitude and that cordial feeling 
which must arise in every person’s mind who takes 
a deep interest in this glorious science. 





This science, revealing all the beauties of nature, 
the power of mind over matter, is calculated, 
eventually, to revolutionize the world, as we fre- 
quently hear expressed by the sincere followers of 
Gall and Spurgheim. This world shall be a Para- 
dise when every one owns the truth and beauty of 
Phrenology. Ob! guide us, ye champion leaders 
of mind. Raise your voices till every meaner soul 
is made to bow in awe and reverence before those 
truths which alone can teach mankind the true 
philosophy of the mind. 

Thousands go to church to please their Ideality 
—we now listen to strains of eloquence to while 
away the tedious hour and please our fancy, but 
when that better day arrives we shall listen to ser- 
mons to make us wiser, better, and happier beings. 
Now, laws are made by men who cannot govern 
themselves, but when Phrenology has its full sway, 
‘we shall, we must, obey men who are a law wnto 
themselves. 

The question has often been addressed to me 
since I have been interested in the Journal, “ Is it 
profitable—what are you to gain by such read- 
ing?” I have now only to show them Graff’s reply, 
in the August number of the Journal. 

The incentive in reading, I am happy to say, is 
not always the Almighty Dollar; the mighty in- 
centive for which we read, should be to cultivate 
all the beauties of mind God has given us; to awa- 
ken our Benevolence to feel for those who are in 
sorrow, and relieve the physical suffering of all 
who come within our sphere, as far as lies in our 
power; and we never should lose sight of that 
faculty which binds us to our friends by the strong- 
est links of affection. When we feel a spark of 
sympathy kindled in our breast, let us cherish it 
until it burst into a beautiful blaze. When Con- 
scientiousness bids us do unto our fellow-beings, 
wherever we meet them, as we would have them 
do unto us, may God forbid that perverted Acqui- 
sitiveness shall quench the holy thought. Must it 
always be the simple profit which is to crown our 
enterprise? Will fathers and mothers leave their 
helpless children to educate themselves, and madly 
rush to those mines of wealth merely to gratify 
their love of gold and outstrip the bounds of mod- 
eration. 

We must read! The whole world cries, give us 
books—even the savage Indian. But what shall 
we read, and what for? We will read the Journal, 
that we may better understand the elements of our 
own nature and the relation in which we stand to our 
Oreator. We will read it, that we may better be 
able to “silence the grovelling propensities of our 
natures.” Then will it, indeed, be prorrrapie. Let 
skeptics read, and then retort in their vulgar terms, 
it is all a humbuggery. Let the would-be learned 
scoff at its truths for awhile, if they please; they 
will eventually see their Self-esteem levelled to 
the dust, and the fruits of their Approbativeness 
withered and blighted by the steady and unbroken 
march of Truth. It strict ives in epite of dema- 
gogues; and while we hoist the banner for the 
immortal Clay, may we not forget to bow in reve- 
rence and deep devotion before the shrine which 
eontains the remains of Gatt and Srurzuerm. 

And as the ardent seeker of truth desires to enter 
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the “labyrinths of this heaven-born science,” may 
the Editors of the Journal, by their unwearied exer- 
tions, gently lead them through its windings. Then 
shall their golden precepts make us feel, “ that we 
have the promise of the life which now is, and of 
that which is to come.” x. @ 


ELOQUENCE OF SILENCE. 

How eloquent is silence! Acquiescence, con- 
tradiction, deference, disdain, embarrassment and 
awe, may all be expressed by saying nothing. 

Do you seek an assurance of your Mistress’s 
affection? The fair one, whose sensibility shrinks 
from an avowal of her tender sentiments, confirms 
her lover’s fondest hopes by complacent and assent- 
ing silence. Should you hear an assertion, which 
you may deem false made by some one, of whose 
veracity politeness may withhold you from openly 
declaring your doubt? You denote a difference 
of opinion by remaining silent. 

Are you receiving a reprimand from a superior? 
You mark your respect by an attentive and sub- 
missive silence. Are you compelled to listen to 
the frivolous conversation of a coxcomb! You 
signify your despicable opinion by remaining silent 
and treating his loquacity with contempt. 

Are you in the course of any negociation, about 
to enter on a discussion painful to your own feel- 
ings, and to those who are concerned in it? The 
subject is almost invariably prefaced by an awkward 
silence. 

Are you witness to some miraculous display of 
supernatural power ; the dread and astonishment 
with which you are impressed, imposes involuntary 
silence. Silence has also its utility and advantages ; 
and first, what an incalculable portion of domestic 
strife and dissension might have been prevented ; 
how often might the quarrel, which by mutual 
aggravation has terminated in bloodshed, have 
been checked in its commencement by a well-timed 
and judicious silence! Those persons only who 
have experienced, are aware of the beneficial effects 
of the forbearance which, to the exasperating 
threat—the malicious sneer, or the unjustly imputed 
culpability, shall answer never a word. Secondly, 
there are not wanting instances where the reputa- 
tion, the fortune, the happiness, nay, the life, of the 
fellow creature, might be preserved by a charitable 
silence, either by the suppression of some condem- 
ning circumstances, or by refusing to unite in the 
defamatory allegation. Thirdly, to any one who is 
anxious to pass for a person of deep reflection and 
superior understanding, I would recommend to say 
but little ; silence being considered by many people 
as a certain indication of wisdom; and I must my. 
self confess I should prefer the man who thinks 
much without speaking, to him who speaks much 
without thinking. 

Not that I would be supposed to be an advocate 
for habitual taciturnity. No one can better appre- 
ciate the delight derived from intellectual inter- 
course. Notwithstanding which I see daily cause 
to admire the truth and justice of that apothegm 
which says, “ Of much speaking cometh repentance, 
but in silence is safety.” 








IRON : 
ITS MANUFACTURE AND USES. 

When Croesus, King of Lydia, remarkable for 
his riches in gold and silver asked Solon, one of 
the wise men of Greece, who was stopping tempo- 
rarily at his court, “which was the most valuable 
metal,” he fully expected that the answer of the 
philosopher would be in accordance with his 
own vain feelings: great was his chagrin when the 
sage, as if despising his ignorance and folly, de- 
clared that Inon was the most useful of metals. 
The wise Grecian foresaw with the eye prophetic 
to what manifold and beneficent uses this metal 
may be put—uses which as yet it had never per- 
formed. To the ancients iron was unnknown. The 
Egyptians, the earlier Greeks and Romans never 
used it, their weapons of war, of agriculture, and 
the chase being fashioned of bronze, a compound of 
copper and tin. In that age, civilization had not 
advanced to the smelting of iron, a process which 
indicates truly the stage of advancement which the 
human family have made, and which may now be 
fairly applied as a test to any nation : for where iron 
is extensively manufactured there is industry, skill, 
science, and wealth. It has been computed that 
the real amount of actual value received from iron 
mines is ten times as much as is obtained from those 
of gold and silver, and half of the whole value 
of the metals known and wrought in the world, 
Its discovery has done more, perhaps, to advance 
man in the career of improvement than that of any 
other known event. Iron was scarcely used in 
Europe anterior to the Christian Era, and even at a 
somewhat later date, as shown by excavations in 
Pompeii, the cutting instruments were of bronze. 

The Chalybes, a people bordering on the Black 
Sea, were, so far back as 500 B. O., workers in iron 
and steel: from them it passed into Greece and 
Rome. The mines of iron in Spain were worked 
at a period very little later than that referred to, 
and the ores of Elba and Styria furnished the an- 
cients with most of this metal. 

In our country, New England, New York, and 
New Jersey furnish magnetic iron ore, a very pure 
variety, and easily worked with anthracite. Penn- 
sylvania, Eastern New York, and Tennessee fur- 
nish hoamatites, ores requiring mere furnace heat 
to separate the metal. 

The manifold uses of this valuable ore are so well 
known as merely to require being noticed. It has 
been well described, by Dr. Ure, as accommodating 
itself to all our wants, our desires, and even our 
caprices ; serviceable alike to arts, sciences, war, and 
peace—the same ore yields the sword, the plow- 
share, the pruning hook, the graver, the needle, the 
watch spring and the carriage spring, the chisel, 
the chain, and the anchor ; the compass, the can- 
non, and the bomb. It is, perhaps, the only metal 
which is not a poison to the human frame, while 
at the same time it is a valuable medicine. 

As it is the most useful, so it is also the most 
widely-spread of metals. Its ores are scattered 
every where in profusion, in proportion to its utility ; 
in every latitude, zone, and even geological forma- 
tion it exists in mass, and every soil contains a ne- 
cessary portion of iron. It is dissolved in the 
waters, and in these as well as in the plants which 





grow on the surface of the earth, it is conveyed in- 
to the bodies of animals. Here it performs a cu- 
rious office, that of retaining and transferring the 
oxygen from the air breathed to the carbon of the 
food, and thus aiding in keeping up the animal 
heat of the body. 

But although iron is the most common of the 
metals, it is by far the most difficult to obtain in a 
state fit for use, and the discovery of the modes of 
working seems to be posterior to the processes for 
reducing gold, silver, and copper. A remarkable 
circumstance in the history of iron is that it has 
been found native, that is in its pure metallic states, 
in stones and masses apparently of meteoric origin, 
and occasionally in the earth, existing as an eleva- 
ted rocky hill. Two extensive masses of iron ore 
exist in this country, one in Massachusetts and the 
other in Missouri ; this latter hill has a base of two 
miles and an elevation of 350 feet; it consists of 
the variety termed specular iron, and yields 70 per 
cent of metal. 

In some measure, owing to the existence of our 
custom regulations, the manufacture of iron is not 
carried out on a large scale. The greater portion 
of iron consumed in this country is of European 
origin. England, Sweden, and Germany furnish 
almost the entire, and much of the whole is the 
produce of England. There it is that the manu- 
facture of iron may be seen carried on in its great- 
est perfection and in enormous quantity. 

On approaching a large iron-work, the flames and 
smoke of the blast furnaces vividly point out the 
locality. This ever-enduring flame is one of the 
most remarkable features of all such works. An 
iron furnace is a most untiring laboratory ; it works 
night and day, Sunday and week day, never stop- 
ping an instant for months or perhaps years to- 
gether. It isalways nearly full of fiercely burning 
materials, and is replenished from above as fast as 
the product is drawn out at the bottom ; and its 
top being generally open to the air,a vivid body 
of flame is almost continuously shooting upwards, 
visible for many miles in every direction. 

The metal is generally found combined with va- 
rious earthy substances, in a strong dark-colored ore 
termed iron-stone ; this ore differs in various dis- 
tricts of country, and requires accordingly some 
modification of a process common to all ; they all 
generally contain water, silex or flint, sulphur, and 
carbonic acid. The ore is found in veins and beds, 
which are usually quarried and mined by gunpowder. 
It is to separate these substances, naturally co-ex- 
isting, that the whole business of the manufacture 
of iron exists. Of all these substances perhaps the 
sulphur is the most abundant, and, as yet, the least 
valuable ; for to render the iron pure the sulphur 
has to be roasted out, and is thus lost te commerce ; 
on which account the sulphur ores of iron are rare- 
ly used for the manufactured metal; they are not 
on that account, however, the less useful. They 
are widely scattered in almost every rock, and 
where they abound in slaty formations, with much 
vegetable matter, they give the rock a very unen- 
during character, wearing down rapidly, and crum- 
bling into powder. Such a rock is termed shaly, 
and if lying upon the surface it is worn away by 
the streams of running waters, and forms those 
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picturesque cascades so often found in a slaty 
country ; a similar rock underlies the limestone of 
Niagara, and is eaten away by the spray of the 
falls, Whenever the table of rock of limestone 
above has lost its support it falls over, and thus 
the cataract is removed backwards yearly by the 
wearing away of the rocky bed. 

These sulphurous iron shales yield both alum 
and copperas ; when the rock is very clayey, it is 
roasted and boiled with water. The clear liquor is 
poured and then mixed with salts of potash, when 
alum, on cooling, crystalizes out. When there is 
less clay and more iron, itis then unfit for conver- 
sion into alum, and is roasted and boiled in pans 
with water, until everything soluble is removed ; 
the liquor is dried down until crystals of copperas 
form. By the roasting, the sulphur of the ore has 
been acidified, and converted into sulphuric acid, 
(oil of vitriol,) which, uniting with the oxide of iron, 
forms sulphate of iron, or copperas, as it is vulgarly 
termed. This substance is of great importance in 
the arts, from the property which it possesses of 
blackening when brought into contact with the 
bark of trees, or other vegetable substance contain- 
ing tannic acid. The bark of the oak tree, and the 
gall nuts growing on its leaves, contain much of 
this acid, and are rendered black immediately by 
contact with copperas. This is the principle of 
making writing inks: the copperas is mixed with 
powdered galls, and suspended in water by some 
mucilage. It is the principle of dyeing black col- 
ors also, in which the cloth is dipped first in a bath 
of copperas, or other solution of iron, and then dip- 
ped in a bath of oak bark or galls. The cloth im- 
mediately becomes of a jet black color. 

The treatment which iron ores are subjected to, 
in order to convert them into the pure metal, or in- 
to steel, though very complicated and laborious in 
practice, is yet simple in theory, and easy to be 
understood. 

The preliminary process of roasting has for its 
object to get rid of the water, sulphur, and vegeta- 
ble matters, or carbonic acid of the ore. The met- 
al in the ore now exists as an oxide of iron, (or iron 
and oxygen combined,) associated with earthy 
matters. To remove the oxygen, and convert the 
oxide into pure metal, it is necessary to present to 
it charcoal at a high temperature. The ore is 
placed in furnaces of a chimney shape, and sixty 
feet high, in alternate layers, with coal or wood ; 
the furnace is filled to the top, and then lighted 
below. Once a furnace is lighted, it is kept burning 
for years, and is not extinguished except from ne- 
cessity of repair. The hardest and most infusible 
sandstone is placed on the sides of the furnace, 
to render it as fire-proof as possible. Although the 
draft in the furnace is great, yet it is not of itself 
sufficient to produce a quick combustion, or suffi- 
cient heat to melt the ore. 

Air is blown in by machinery through pipes or 
tuyeres, into the lower part of the furnace, and the 
whole now forms what is called a blast furnace ; as 
the melts it sinks, and is replenished by ma- 
terials, ore and fuel thrown in from above, while 
the melted metal is drawn off through a tap from 
below. This molten liquid is not pure iron, for such 
cannot be melted in furnaces, but is cast-iron, or the 
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metal united with a small amount of charcoal 
(about 5 percent). When castings are required to 
be made, molds are made in sand, and the fluid 
metal is transferred into ladles, and thence poured 
into the molds. When not required for castings, it 
is formed into rough oblong pieces, called pigs, in 
the following manner :— 

In front of the furnace is a flat earthen space 
covered with sand, andin the sand are made de- 
pressions or channels by a pattern, the counterpart 
of the pig. Down the middle of this space is one 
long channel called the sow, from which branch off 
a hundred or more lateral channels or pigs. which, 
in the odd language of workmen, “suck the metal 
from the sow.” All being ready, the clay stopper 
to the hole in the lower part of the furnace is bro- 
ken away, and the white hot liquid metal pours 
forth in a stream, and is conducted by a trough to 
the sow, from whence it branches laterally into the 
pig molds. One by one these molds become filled 
with the glistening liquid, until, at length, the 
whole present a most vivid and remarkable appear- 
ance. The masses or pigs soon solidify, and are 
removed from the molds while in a hot state, and 
the hole or tap is securely closed up, preparatory 
to another similar train of processes. 

To convert the cast into dar iron, it has to be re- 
turned into a furnace, and subjected to an augment- 
ed heat, by which the carbon is expelled, and the 
iron becomes less fusible. This is termed refining, 
The fine metal thus obtained, is broken in pieces, 
and sent to the puddling furnace, where the iron 
loses all its charcoal, becomes pasty, and loses its 
fluidity. It is worked into balls by means of rods 
thrust into the furnace ; these lumps or balls are 
usually seventy pounds weight, and are fit for be- 
ing hammered. The whole object of the puddling 
is to remove the carbon out of the iron, to which 
its fluidity was due. As the carbon escapes, the 
fusibility of the mass diminishes. 

These balls, or blooms, as they are termed, are 
placed on heavy anvils, and beaten with heavy 
cast iron forge hammers, When well hammered 
with these, the mass is then made to pass between 
grooved cylinders, which press it into the bar shape ; 
as it emerges from the cylinders, it is cut with a 
shears into shorter lengths. In every pair of roll- 
ers the grooves diminish in size from end to end, so 
that, as in the process of wire drawing, the rod of 
iron becomes smaller and smaller, at every success- 
ive drawing between the rolls. Sheets of iron are 
made precisely in the same way, the cylinders be- 
ing of such a size, and having such flatness of sur- 
face, as will lead to the production of a broad thin 
sheet, instead of a bar or rod. 

Limestone is added to the ore when in the fur- 
nace, with the object of removing the silex or sand. 
With it the limestone unites and forms a glass, 
which floats on the surface of the melted metal; it 
thus serves to protect the metal from the action of 
the fuel or the air, which would oxydize it readily 
after it has been melted. When this glass or slag 
accumulates, it is drawn off by small openings at 
the side of the furnace. 

Heated air is often used in these furnaces. Cast- 
iron pipes are placed round the furnace, so that the 
air which passes through these pipes may be heat- 





ed, before it is driven into the tuyeres by the fans ; 
the whole air which is supplied to the furnace 
having to traverse these, by which its temperature 
reaches 700 degrees, or above the melting point of 
lead. ‘The use of the Aot blast, as this is termed, 
is very economical, the ore being smelted with 
little more than half the coal necessary when the 
furnaces are worked with air, in the usual manner. 

The business of the iron-maker here ceases. He 
has made bars and sheets of iron—these pass into 
the hands of others, who form from them the count- 
less articles of every-day life, from a nail to a steam- 
engine. Everything about iron manufacture is 
noise, bustle, and activity. The quarries where the 
limestone is raised, the mines that yield the coal 
and the iron stone, the canals and railways that 
bring these minerals to one place, the ovens where 
the coal is coked, when anthracite is not used, the 
ridges where the iron-stone is roasted, the furnaces 
for smelting, the casting into pigs, the founding into 
large pieces for engineering, the refining, puddling, 
and rolling, whereby cast-iron is changed into 
wrought—all present fine examples of the power 
of skill over inanimate nature, and form a scene of 
excitement not soon forgotten when seen. 

In the application of iron to the useful and or- 
namental arts, there is hardly any limit. Till with- 
in a short period its use had been restricted to 
those purposes where strength, solidity, or weight 
were required to be exerted, Paxton, in his Crys- 
tal Palace, has shown how it may supersede wood 
in architecture, possessing more grace and lightness 
than that substance. When its surface is galvan- 
ized or coated with a thin layer of zinc, it is adapt- 
ed for external work, without which coating it 
would otherwise rust. 

It was at an early period of the history of Greece 
when the little State of Sparta passed a law that 
the currency should be of iron—the object was to 
check covetousnese—it did not at that or at any time 
everreach the value to bea coin, but no article shows 
better that it is the amount of labor and skill which 
determines value—thus bar-iron worth in England 
£1 sterling, is worth when worked into— 


Wetec '6 0:8 66's 60.2000: cove eee 
Table-knives...... scBsece véBe pone 
Needles ...... our ences bericacwonw « 
Penknife blades ..... ons 

Polished buttons and buckles. . . 


Balance-springs of watches.......... 50,u00 00 


Cast-iron worth £1 sterling. is worth when con- 
verted into— 


Its introduction as an article of furniture is re- 
cent, but the beauty and lightness of the patterns 
in chairs is unsurpassed ; when stained and polished 
it rivals the black and colored marbles in beauty, 
and is applied as a substitute for these in the chim- 
ney-pieces and table-slabs, looking equally well, 
and sold at half the cost. When inlaid with plate- 
glass these mantles are exceedingly tasteful. Here 
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is one such, the side-slabs covered with composition, and tinted with colors, 
or pearl-inlaid and protected with plate-glass. 





Length of Mantle, 
Width at Base, 
light of Fire Place, 
Width of do 





Besides its use for household furniture, it has been applied to the multi- 
plication of busts. We have seen at Mr. J. B. Wickersham’s, 812 Broad. 
way, New York, busts of Mr. Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, which are made 
to resemble bronze or marble, as desired. The whole of the illustrations 
given under this head are from designs of articles manufactured by Mr. W. 
who has applied cast-iron to various uses not previously contemplated, as 
busts, garden statuary, borders for flower-beds, doors, shutters, window-sills, 
lintels, and fencing Of the latter, that establishment supplies some patterns 
of beauty, such as these. 











A less pretending though beautiful cottage pattern is the following. It is 
of plain polished cast-iron, and of moderate price. 


Such mantles are much to be preferred to stone, as admitting of more taste 
at less cost; the eye is thus familiarized to the beautiful in design. 


And here is a strong balcony, chaste and light. 


































































































Such are a few of the multifarious uses which this truly protean metal 
may be made to assume, taking all forms, from the anchor to the crochet- 
needle, from the solid, thick piston-rod to the wire of so delicate a thread 
that one pound of iron may be extended four miles in length, and so fine as 
to be a substitute for horse-hair in the manufacture of wigs, and bearing 


at 


several degrees of value, according to the labor bestowed on it, from the 
almost worthless iron-stone to the comparatively costly balance-spring. Hard 
and enduring as it is, it can yet be cut, molded, planed, twisted, and drawn 
out to any desired form, and what can scarcely be said of any material simi_ 
larly applied, when no longer valued in one form it may be returned to 
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the furnace, and when remelted, modeled in a 
newer and more fashionable figure. 

We have already alluded to the extreme tenuity 
to which iron wire may be drawn; a similar in- 
stance of its capability of extension was shown at 
the late Prussian Industrial Exhibition, Count 
Renard, a large proprietor of iron-works, exhibited 
sheet-iron of such thinness, that the leaves can be 
used for paper. Of the finer sort the machinery 
rolls 7,040 square feet of what may be called leaf- 
iron from one cwt. of metal. 

A bookbinder of Breslau has made an album of 
nothing else, the pages turning as flexibly as the 
finest fabric of linen rags. As yet, no extensive 
application for this form of the metal has been 
found, but it always happens that the manufacture 
of the material must precede the use for it. It may 
be that books may be hereafter printed on these 
leaves of metal, and thus put a stop to the formid- 
able ravages of the insect tribe. As the leaves 
of these would have a black color it would be ne- 
cessary to have a white ink. 

Tron, when found associated with other substances, 
becomes useful to our wants, even when it cannot 
be economically converted into metal. Besides 
the alum and copperas manufactures alluded to, 
there are clays which contain oxide of iron so 
largely as to form the boles or red earth which the 
Mongolian races, and other savages, use to color 
their skins—the purer variety of the red oxide are 
converted into red painte—as Venetian red—and 
a still finer variety of oxide forms the rouge or 
polishing powder for cleansing the surface of metal. 


TRUE MAGNANIMITY AMONG 


CHRISTIANS AND OTHERS. 

Derintrion.—Greatness of mind; that elevation or dig- 
nity of soul which encvunters danger and trouble with tran- 
quillity and firmness ; which raises the possessor above re- 
venge, and makes him delight in acts of benevolence; 
which makes bim disdain injustice and meanness, and 
prompts him to sacrifloe personal ease, interest, and safety, 
for the accomplishment of useful and noble objecis.—Noan 


Wenster. 

[Henry Wann Beroner, a co-editor of the Inde- 
pendent, avery able, liberal, and influential religious 
newspaper, holds the following language, in reply 
to an attack or “misrepresentation” by the un- 
scrupulous editor of the old New York Observer. 
The whole article, by Mr. Beecher, is worthy of 
quotation, containing, as it does, a most excellent 
moral lecture and a lesson on etiquet, which ought 
to be learned by those who assume to instruct sin- 
ners and teach them the way to Heaven.]} 

It lies in the power of a magnanimous man so 
to retract a mistake, or repair an error, as to stand 
in good men’s estimation higher than if he had com- 
mitted neither. This cannot be done by men who 
are obstinate, or who have a spiteful pride, or who 
train their pride to regard it as a disgrace to ad- 
mit to an antagonist that they are in the wrong. 
There is, too, something princely in the way in 
which a large-minded man knows how to right an 
adversary whom he has wronged. Half a conces- 
sion is no concession ; an admission of wrong with 
a sting in the end of it for him whom you have 








iujured; a confession mixed with excuses, or 
grudgingly uttered ;—in short, any such treatment 
of a mistake as shows that you are more anxious 
te screen your vanity, or make a refuge for your 
pride, than to do full and honorable justice to an 
injured party—is the sure mark of a little soul. 
While, on the other hand, a clear, cheerful, frank 
utterance of the sentence, J was in the wrong, with- 
out faltering or equivocation, is the token of a true 
man. And an ordinary measure of piety ought to 
bring every Christian man to this standard, however 
far from it he may be at first. 

But, unhappily for the popular effect of Christi- 
anity, it happens, very widely, that many of its 
prominent men, teachers, ministers, editors, and 
others, partly from lack of Christian grace at all, 
yet more perhaps from never having been taught 
to apply religious principles to such questions of 
life, are seldom magnanimous toward those whom 
they regard as in error. And in men reared under 
New England influences, there is a kind of logical 
pluck, which leads them to regard a position once 
taken, as ship of war, or a fort,—a thing to be held 
out against all assailants, at any rate ;—a sort of 
logical “ don’t-give-up-the-ship” bravery. We have 
observed among good and honest men great admi- 
ration of logical tactics, and great insensibility at 
logical ‘meanness. There is a vast deal of quiet 
enjoyment to them in seeing a man, confessedly in 
the wrong, so expert at dodging, so lithe in slipping 
past a conclusion which pushes him, so adroit in 
avoiding a concession, or so witty in bridging over 
the gulf of a mistake, or so fertile in expedients for 
blinding an adversary, that, though on the weak 
side, and in the wrong, he yet by sheer ingenuity, 
makes out of the battle, if not with victory, yet 
with a splendid retreat! 

However, it is not our object to write an essay 
on Christian honesty, but to point out the dis- 
mal lack of it in that clever paper, the New York 
Observer. 

[This controversy, grew out of a difference of 
opinion as to the propriety of permitting the chil- 
dren of the various churches to be assembled to- 
gether on a public occasion for a holiday. Mr, 
Beecher says :—] 

Now it is a question, and it is raz question which 
we raised at the meeting of last May, whether the 
children of the Sabbath-schools in the Unitarian 
and Universalist Sabbath-schools should be exclud- 
ed from this annual gathering of the Sabbath-school 
children of Brooklyn. The ground which we took, 
and which we now take, is that all schools, and the 
whole city juvenile population under religious 
instruction ought to be gathered together in this 
anniversary. 

[Of course the Old Observer has no sympathy 
with any such mingling of religious interests. How 
can the children of other denominations, no* of the 
elect, expect any such privileges? No, indeed! 
You stand back, for “I am holier than thou.”, 
Hear Mr. Beecher :—] 

But what has all this to do with the annual gath- 
ering of Sabbath-schools in May! Nothing at all. 
That is not for teaching purposes ; nor for a com- 
parison of views, nor for interchange of teachers, 





nor for doctrinal disquisition. It is a grand con- 
gregation of children, to march with banners, hither 
and thither, to listen to popular addresses, to sing, 
and partake a festal repast. It is simply absurd 
to suppose that any other than a general impression 
of the honorableness and importance of Sabbath- 
school instruction, could be intended by such a vast 
psrade, for a few hours, once in a year! And to 
exclude from such a gathering the children of Uni- 
tarian or Universalist parents, because when sep- 
arately gathered in their own schools, they were 
taught in other doctrines than those which we think 
salutary for our children, it is not only unwise, but 
it is a policy so stupid, that in anything else but 
religion, the man who recommended it would be 
voted a pair of elongated ears, as a sign of nature’s 
intention in his creation. 

[Again. In a recent public discourse, Mr. 
Beecher took occasion to say a kind word of Rev. 
E. H. Caarry, a Universalist clergyman, and a very 
excellent man he is,—which greatly displeased the 
magnanimous Observer man, who “came down” 
upon Mr. Beecher, in company with a small bevy 
of other editors of similar stripe. This called out 
the ready marksman, who thus fires into them with 
capital hits :-—] 

The New York Observer, finding an imperfect 
rendering of our views in a Universalist paper, 
made haste to argue upon this text, as if we had 
publicly declared that there was no such distinction 
between Evangelical teaching and Unitarian and 
Universalist, as should prevent their interchange. 
The Puritan Recorder said outright what the 0b- 
server had only implied. The Presbyterian of the 
West and the Christian Observer (of Philadelphia) 
repeated the slander, with sneering intimations that 
they had expected just such a result of our doc- 
trinal career. The Christian Observer says :— 
“ We should consider it a sheer fabrication, or base 
libel, had nothing previously appeared from Mr. B. 
to render it probable.” 

Before speaking farther of these papers, we must 
be indulged, in view of this intimation of a long 
expected doctrinal defection, with a short personal 
episode. Among our numerous professional faults, 
(which are more than the hairs of our head,) we 
were not aware that we were supposed to be over 
cautious in the expression of our views, It had 
always been our impression that we were consider- 
ed asa very dangerous young man, on the very 
account of a rash boldness of expression, and a 
disregard of prudence in speaking the truth—in 
short, a mere Sampson's fox, shaking our caudal 
fire-brand in the ripe corn of settled opinions, And 
this intimation of a prudent reserve in the expres- 
sion of unwise or unprofitable opinions, quite en- 
lightens our eyes, and is as refreshing a novelty as 
need be. But what earthly motive can an Ameri- 
can clergyman have to pretend to be orthodox, if 
he is not so? Do orthodox sects treat each other 
with any such profitable tenderness as to make it a 
man’s interest to dwell among them with feigned 
opinions? In fact, the orthodox sects are a vast 
com threshing machine, flailing away at each 
other as if the chief end of man was to thresh his 
neighbors. I have never yet seen an acknowledged 
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orthodox man. Everybody is orthodox as compared 
with those below him; and nobody is orthodox, 
compared with those above him; and orthodox 
reputations, like country bank-bills, circulate only 
in a narrow circle, very near home. If one is or- 
thodox in Hartford, he is a heretic in New Haven; 
if he is sound at New Haven, he is too loose for 
Andover ; if he is up to the mark at Andover, he 
is yet hopelessly below East- Windsor ; if he climbs 
up the toilséme cliffs to the eyrie of East- Windsor, 
it is only to bring himself within the reach of the 
Princeton orthodoxy ; and when yet climbing up, 
out of sight of all sublunary things, he sits down 
on these pinnacles of Old School Presbyterian 
Princeton Orthodoxy, and divides his time between 
Turretin, and efforts at breathing on such thin-aired 
august hights, then, down comes the good old- 
fashioned Scotch Presbyterian Orthodoxy, carrying 
him away at one swoop, to be devoured in a yet 
higher eagle’s nest. 

In fact, it is a very hard thing to be orthodox. It 
is a thing of degrees, it is a question of the scale ; 
and beginning at zero, all the degrees above pelt all 
the degrees below. Now if a preacher is heterodox 
he is but suspected, and shampooed, and flailed ; and 
he gets that if he is orthodox. So that, if a man’s 
convictions do not keep him among the orthodox, 
he is a fool who stays. The company is no great 
things. Very clever fellows all, when they are not 
professional ; capital to go out to play with. But 
a man walks about among the Christian Observers, 
and the more properly named New Yorx Obser- 
vers, and the Presbyterians (central, western, 
southern, and all,) and the Puritans, very much 
like a man visiting a menagerie—his time being 
spent in listening at the strange noises which the 
creatures make, and wondering whether they can 
get out at him, as easily as they roar through the 
bars ! 

[A pretty picture of magnanimity! According 
to their own showing they are but little better than 
mere politicians. But they will “catch a Tartar” 
if they attempt to put thumb-screws upon Henry 
Ward Beecher, who we are bold to say is not only 
“ twenty-one,” but enough for a dozen of these Lil- 
liputian spirits. Better not undertake to tie a 
Sampson with “blue stocking-yarn.”] 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


Cobbett bene 1 I a : eo I 
was a private soldier on the of sixpence a day. 
The edge of my berth, or that of my bed, 
was my seat to study in; my kna was my 
bookcase, and a bit of board lying in my lap was 
my writing-table. I had no money to purchase 
candie or oil; in winter it was vice | that I could 
get any light but that of the fire, only my turn 
even of To buy a pen or piece of paper, I 
was compelled to For y some portion of food, 
though in a state of half-starvation. I had not a 
moment of time that I could call my own; and I 
had to read and om mie : ing, i 
inging, whistling, wling, of at t 
cou of the nn thoughtless of men, and tha 





half a 
t too 
in their hours of freedom from control. And I 
say, if I under these circumstances could encoun- 


ter and overcome the task, is there, can there be, 
in the whole world, a youth who can find an excuse 
for the non-performance !” 
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CRAWFORD’S LATE MELOCOTON PEACH. 


THE PEACH. 


The peach is susceptible of successful culture in 
almost every part of our widely-extended country. 
By proper management in the bleak north, the al- 
luvial west, the sunny south, on sand, gravel and 
clay, the peach is made to thrive. In this day of 
progress no family owning land should be without 
this most delicious fruit. The rapidity of the growth 
of the tree is a strong argument in favor of planting 
it, even by those who are merely tenants. Let all 
tenants plant trees, and though they change places, 
all will be supplied with fruit. 

The peach from which our illustration was taken 
originated in Middletown, New Jersey, a few years 
since, and it is now cultivated in most parts of 
the country where the peach flourishes. In some 
sections its cultivation is very extensive, and it is 
one of the finest late peaches for the market. 

The fruit is very large, in shape roundish oval, 
with a shallow, not distinct, suture, yellow surface, 
with a broad, dark-red cheek; flesh deep yellow, 
red at the stone ; melting, rich, juicy, vinous flavor. 
Freestone. In New England it ripens late in Sep- 
tember and early in October. The tree is hardy, 
vigorous, and productive. 





Iwprovep Biackxserries.—A Beverly correspon- 
dent of the Vt. Chronicle, gives instructions for the 


improvement of the high blackberry, as practiced by 





Capt. Lovett, of that place, who gathers berries an 
inch and a half long : 

“ Select good berries from thrifty bushes, plant 
them in rich ground well cultivated. The first crop 
probably will be a little better than the wild ber- 
ries which you planted. Plant some of them, and 
then plant their produce, and so on; and in due 
time the improvement will meet your expectations. 
Transplanting the vines, Capt. Lovett informs me, 
seldom, if ever, improves the fruit.” 


A NEW THEORY OF POPULATION. 


BY BR. T. TRALL, M. D, 

The doctrines or notions which have been pro- 
mulgated by Malthus and Doubleday—they do not 
deserve the name of theories—are illy calculated 
to gratify the moral sense of this humanitarian age, 
or the reasoning faculties of any progressively in- 
telligent mind. They both place God and man in 
exceedingly perplexing relations. The former can 
discover no principle or law whatever which ap- 
plies to the population of the earth in relation to 
the means of subsistence, and can represent our 
omnipotent and omniscient Deity in no better light, 
than in killing off the surplus of his creatures, by 
special providences in the shape of war, pestilence, 
famine, intemperance, diseases, dc. And the latter 
can see no better way of keeping the population of 
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the earth down to the level of the means of subsis- 
tence, than by “overfeeding” them so as to pro- 
duce a diseased or plethoric condition, thereby dead- 
ening the principle of increase. 

In a late number of the Westminster Review is 
a real theory of population. It is the only pre- 
tended theory extant on this subject which demon- 
trates any principle, or even indicates a law which, 
irreversibly as nature and eternal as nature's God, 
governs in the matter, and, in its natural progress 


and necessary result, brings the future population 
of the earth, and the means of subsistence, in har- 


monious, and, perhaps it is not very extravagant to 
say, millennial relations. It has been republished 
by Fowlers and Wells, and deserves a world-wide 
distribution. The pure benevolence of the doc- 
trine it develops, cannot but have a truly harmo- 
nizing influence on the public mind. 

The following extract may serve as a specimen 
of its deeply instructive subject matter. 


§ 15. That an enlargement of the nervous 
centers is going on in mankind, is an ascertained 
fact. Not alone from a general survey of hu- 
man progress—not alone from the greater pow- 
er of self-preservation, shown by civilized races, 
are we left to infer such enlargement; it is 
proved by actual measurement. The mean ca- 
pacities of the crania in the leading divisions of 
the species have been found to be— 


75 cubic inches, 


showing an increase in the course of advance 
from the savage state to our present phase of 
civilization, amounting to nearly 30 per cent on 
the original size. That this increase will be 
continued, might be r bly as d; and to 
infer a future decrease of fertility would be tol- 
erably safe, were no further evidence forthcom- 
ing. But it may be shown why « greater de- 
velopment of the nervous system must take 
place, and why, consequently, there must be a 
diminution of the present excess of fertility ; 
and further, it may be shown that the sole 
agency needed to work out this change is— 
the excess of fertility itself. 

For, as we all know, this excess of fertility 
entails a constant pressure of population upon 
the means of subsistence ; and, as long as it 
exists, must continue to dothis. Looking only 
at the present and the immediate future, it is 
unquestionably true that if unehecked, the rate 
of increase of people would exceed the rate of 
inerease of food. It is clear that the wants of 
their redundant numbers constitute the only 
stimulus mapkind have to a greater produc- 
tion of the necessaries of life; for, were not 
the demand beyond the supply, there would be 
no motive to increase the supply. Moreover, 
this excess of demand over supply, and this 








* Lecture by Professor Owen before the Zoological So- 
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pressure of population, of which it is the index, 
cannot be eluded. Though by the emigration 
that takes place when the pressure arrives at a 
certain intensity, a partial and temporary relief 
may be obtained, yet, as by this process all 
habitable countries must gradually become 
peopled, it follows, that in the end the pressure, 
whatever it may then be, must be borne in full. 

But this inevitable redundancy of numbers 
—this constant increase of people beyond the 
means of subsistence—involving as it does an 
increasing stimulus to better the modes of 
producing food and other necessaries—involves 
also an increasing demand for skill, intelligence, 
and self-control—involves, therefore, a constant 
exercise of these, that is—involves a gradual 
growth of them. Every improvement is at 
once the product of a higher form of humanity, 
and demands that higher form of humanity to 
earry it into practice. The application of sci- 
ence to the arts is simply the bringing to bear 
greater intelligence for satisfying our wants ; 
and implies continued increase of that intelli- 
gence. To get more produce from the acre, 
the farmer must study chemistry—must adopt 
new mechanical appliances—and must, by the 
multiplication of tools and processes, cultivate 
both his own powers and the powers of his la- 
borers. To meet the requirements of the mar- 
ket, the manufacturer is perpetually improving 
his old machines, and inventing new ones; and 
by the premium of high wages incites artisans 
to acquire greater skill. The daily widening 
ramifications of commerce entail upon the mer- 
chant a need for mure knowledge and more 
complex calculations; while the lessening pro- 
fits of the ship-owner foree him to employ 
greater science in building, to get captains of 
higher intelligence, and better crews. In all 
cases, increase of numbers is the efficient cause. 
Were it not for the competition this entails, 
more thought would not daily be brought to 
bear upon the business of life; greater activity 
of mind would not be called for; and develop- 
ment of mental power would not take place. 
Difficulty in getting a living is alike the incen- 
tive to a higher education of children, and to a 
more intense and long-continued application in 
adults. In the mother it induces foresight, 
economy, and skillful housekeeping; in the 
father, laborious days and constant se!f-denial. 
Nothing but necessity could make men submit 
to this discipline, and nothing but this discipline 
could produce a continued progression. The 
contrast between a Pacific Islander, all whose 
wants are supplied by nature, and an English- 
man, who, generation after generation, has had to 
bring to the satisfaction of his wants ever-in- 
creasing knowledge and skill, illustrates at once 
the need for, and the effects of, such discipline. 
And this being admitted, it cannot be denied 
that a further continuance of such discipline, 
possibly under a yet more intense form, must 





produce a further progress in the same direc- 
tion—a further enlargement of the nervous 
centers, and a further decline of fertility. 

And here it must be remarked, that the effect 
of pressure of population, in increasing the 
ability to maintain life, and decreasing the 
ability to multiply, is not a uniform effect, but 
an average one. In this case, as in many others, 
nature secures each step in advance -by a suc- 
cession of trials, which are perpetually repeated, 
and cannot fail to be repeated, until success is 
achieved. All mankind in turn subject them- 
selves more or less to the discipline described ; 
they either may or may not advance under it; 
but, in the nature of things, only those who 
do advance under it eventually survive. For, 
necessarily, families and races whom this in- 
creasing difficulty of getting a living which ex- 
cess of fertility entails, does not stimulate to 


improvements in production—that is, to greater 


mental activity—are on the high road to ex- 
tinction ; and must ultimately be supplanted by 
those whom the pressure does so stimulate. 
This truth we have recently seen exemplified in 
Ireland. And here, indeed, without further il- 
lustration, it will be seen that premature death, 
under all its forms, and from all its causes, can- 
not fail to work in the same direction. For as 
those prematurely carried off must, in the ay- 
erage of cases, be those in whom the power of 
self-preservation is the least, it unavoidably fol- 
lows, that those left behind to continue the race 
are those in whom the power of self-preserva- 
tion is the greatest—are the select of their 
generation. So that, whether the dangers to 
existence be of the kind produced by excess of 
fertility, or of any other kind, it is clear, that 
by the ceaseless exercise of the faculties needed 
to contend with them, and by the death of all 
men who fail to contend with them successfully, 
there is insured a constant progress toward a 
higher degree of skill, intelligence, and self- 
regulation—a better co-ordination of actions— 
a more complete life. 


§ 16. There now remains but to inquire to- 
ward what limit this progress tends. Evidently, 
so long as the fertility of the race is more than 
sufficient to balance the diminution by deaths, 
population must continue to increase; so long 
as population continues to increase, there must 
be pressure on the means of subsistence; and 
so long as there is pressure on the means of 
subsistence, further mental development must 
go on, and further diminution or fertility must 
result. Henee, the change can never cease 
until the rate-of multiplication is just equal to 
the rate of mortality ; that is, can never cease 
until, on the average, each pair brings to 
maturity but two children. Probably this in- 
volves that each pair will rarely produce more 
than two offspring ; seeing that, with the greatly 
increased ability to preserve life, which the hy- 
pothesis presupposes, the amount of infant and 
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juvenile mortality must become very small. Be 
this as it may, however, it is manifest that, in 
the end, pressure of population and its accom- 
panying evils will entirely disappear; and will 
leave a state of things which will require from 
each individual no more than a normal and 
pleasurable activity. That this last inference 
is a legitimate corollary will become obvious on 
a little consideration. For, a cessation in the 
decrease of fertility implies a cessation in the 
development of the nervous system; and this 
implies that the nervous system has become 
fully equal to ull that is demanded of it—has 
not to do more than is natural to it. But that 
exercise of faculties which does not exceed 
what is natural constitutes gratification. Con- 
sequently, in the end, the obtainment of sub- 
sistence will require just that kind and that 
amount of action needful to perfect health and 
happiness. 

Thus do we see how simple are the means 
by which the greatest and most complex results 
are worked out. From the point of view now 
reached, it becomes plain that the necessary 
antagonism of individuation and reproduction 
not only fulfills with precision the @ priori law 
of maintenance of race, from the monad up to 
man, but insures the final attainment of the 
highest form of this maintenance—a form in 
which the amount of life shall be the greatest 
possible, and the births and deaths the fewest 
possible. In the nature of things the antagonism 
could not fail to work out the results we see it 
working out. The gradual diminution and ul- 
timate disappearance of the original excess of 
fertility could take place only through the pro- 
cess of civilization; and, at the same time, the 
excess of fertility has itself rendered the pro- 
cess of civilization inevitable. From the be- 
ginning, pressure of population has been the 
proximate cause of progress. It produced the 
original diffusion of the race. It compelled men 
to abandon predatory habits and take to agri- 
culture. It led to the clearing of the earth’s 
surface. It forced men into the social state; 
made social organization inevitable; and has 
developed the social sentiments. It has stimu- 
lated to progressive improvements in produc- 
tion, and to increased skill and intelligence. It 
is daily pressing us into closer contact and more 
mutually dependent relationships. And after 
having caused, as it ultimately must, the due 
peopling of the globe, and the bringing of all 
its habitable parts into the highest state of cul- 
ture—after having brought all processes for the 
satisfaction of human wants to the greatest 
perfection—after having, at the same time, de- 
veloped the intellect into complete competency 
for its work, and the feelings into complete fit- 
ness for social life—after having done all this, 
we see that the pressure of population, as it 
gradually finishes its work, must gradually bring 
itself to an end. 





Guents of the Mouth. 


Poxtrrca, Summany.—The protracted session of 
Congress was brought to aclose on Tuesday, the 
3ist of August. 

Among the enactments of the past session, the 
most important are the following :— 

1. Anact toestablish a branch mint in California. 

2. An act to provide for a tri-monthly mail be- 
tween New-Orleans and Vera Cruz. 








8. An act to provide for the better security of 
the lives of passengers on board of steamboats. 

4. An act providing fur the transportation of the 
U.S. mails by ocean steamers and otherwise. 


5. An act in relation to lighthouses, buoys, cc. 


6. An act to supply deficiencies in the appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1852. 

7. An act to amend the postage law of 1851. 

8. An act to provide for an improved mode of 
executing the public printing. 

9. Anact making appropriations for the improve- 
ment of certain harbors and rivers. 

10. An act providing for the appointment of a 
Superintendent of Indian affairs in California. 

11. An act apportioning the Members of the 
House of Representatives under the returns of 
the seventh census. 


The act regulating steamboat navigation was 
loudly called for. Its principal provisions are the 
following: It creates two inspectors in each dis- 
trict ; an Inspector of Boilers, and an Inspector of 
Hulls. The President is to appoint nine Inspectors 
at large to see that these do their duty properly. 
The boilers of boats are required to be constructed 
of stamped plates, made of material which has 
been examined by the Inspectors, All boats, ex- 
cept ferry, tug, and canal boats, are to be provided 
with forcing-pumps and hose to fit, and with a pre- 
scribed number (proportioned to the size of the 
boat) of life-boats, buckets, and axes, also with a 
life-preserver and float fur each passenger. Those 
navigating rivers, have to be furnished with but a 
single life-boat. The commissioner of the district 
is prohibited from giving clearance papers to any 
boat that has failed to comply with these require- 
ments. Engineers and pilvts of boats have to be 
examined by these Inspectors and to ubtain their 
certificate, also to make oath that they will dis- 
charge their duties faithfully, before they will be 
allowed to act in such capacities. Penalties con- 
sisting of fines and imprisonmeuts, are prescribed 
by the bill for a violation of its provisions. 

The lighthouse bill, now become a law, remodels 
our entire system in the matter. The oversight of 
the business for the last thirty years, has been en- 
trusted to the Fifth Auditor of the Treasury, Ste- 
phen Pleasonton, Esq., who has discharged the 
duty efficiently. His clerks and duties, are by this 
bill turned over as an appendage to the Coast Sur- 
vey—a board supposed to have peculiar qualifica- 
tions for this work. The French system which uses 
lenses for beacons, is to be adopted ; which, if more 
efficient, will probably be found more expensive. 





By the new law in reference to the execution of 
the printing of Congress and of the Executive De- 
partments, the present contract system is abolished 
and a public printer is created, who is to be fur- 
nished with paper by the government and receive 
prescribed prices for the typography and press- 
work. General Robert Armstrong has been select- 
ed by each house for the post. A superintendent 
of printing, to stand between the public treasury 
and the printer by seeing that he does the work 
properly and auditing his accounts, is also provided 
for by the bill. He is to be appointed by the Pre- 
sident and Senate, and receive a salary of $2,500 
per annum. John T. Towers has been appointed 
to this office. 

The Harbor and River bill which passed, is a 
mearure demanded by the wants of the country, 
especially the portions bordering on the Great 
Lakes and Western rivers. An item of $100,000 
was inserted for the improvement of the Red River; 
$90,000 for the Ohio; $50,000 for the Tennessee ; 
$40,000 for the Missouri aud Arkansas each ; $30,- 
000 for the Illinois, and $20,000 for the Cape Fear, 
An allowance of $180,000 was ordered for the pur- 
chase of snag-boats and dredging-machines for the 
Mississippi. The Great West, it will be noticed, 
partakes largely of the benefits of the bill, _ 

The new Postage law is a great advance upon the 
preceding laws, and will prove a decided relief to the 
public in respect to newspapers and other periodi- 
cal publications. The principal features of the new 
law are these: Newspapers and all printed mat- 
ter not exceeding three ounces in weight, may be 
sent to any part of the Union fr one cent; if over 
three ounces, one cent additional for every ounce 
or fraction of an ounce. If, however, this postage 
be paid quarterly or yearly in advance, either at 
the post-office where the newspaper, ic., is depos- 
ited, or at the office where it is taken, only one- 
half of the above amount will be charged. News- 
papers not weighing over an ounce-and-a-half, when 
circulated within the State where they are pub- 
liched, shall be charged only one-half of the above 
rates—that is, if paid quarterly in advance, only 
one-fourth of a cent each. A further reduction is 
made in case of small newspapers, published month- 
ly or oftener, and sent in packages, weighing at 
least eight ounces; for such packages shall be 
charged only one half cent per ounce, however 
many copies it may contain. All transient papers 
shall be prepaid, or be charged double the above 
rates. Bound books not weighing over four pounds, 
are mailable matter, and charged one cent per 
ounce for all distances under 3,000 miles, if pre- 
paid ; otherwise, 50 per cent in advance. 

Under this law, the postage on the Phrenological 
Journal to any office in the country, if prepaid 
quarterly, is six cents a year. 

We rejoice in the enactment of this law, as it 
will no doubt greatly contribute to the object to 
which our publications are devoted—the diffusion 
of knowledge among the people at the least possi- 
ble expense. This act is to take effect from and 
after the 30th of September. 

N. K. Hall, late Postmaster-General, has been 
confirmed as U.S. District Judge for the Northern 
District of the State of New York, and Samuel D. 
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Hubbard, an ex-member of Congress from Con- 
necticut, appointed his successor. 

The nomination of Mr. Bradford, of New Orleans, 
to fill the vacancy on the Supreme Court Bench, 
caused by the decease of Judge M’Kinley, has been 
laid over for future consideration. 

Rovert Rawrovt, Jr. member of the House of 
Representatives from Massachusetts, died in Wash- 
ington on Sunday, August 15, of acute erysipelas. 
Mr. R. was born at Beverly, Massachusetts, on the 
18th August, 1805, and was educated at Harvard 
College, at which institution he graduated in 1826. 
He made the law his profession, was admitted to 
the bar in 1828, settled in 1833 in the town of 
Gloucester, from which he was elected several 
years in succession, about 1836-40, to the Lower 
House of the Massachusetts Legislature. In 1843 
Mr. Rantoul was appointed Collector of Boston’ 
but the appointment was not confirmed by the 
Senate, and he held the office but one year. In 
1845, he was appointed District Attorney for this 
District, which place he filled with ability during 
the term of Mr. Polk’s administration. In the au- 
tumn of 1850, Mr. Rantoul again came forward, 
and was elected to fill the vacancy made by the 
resignation of Mr. Webster, which Mr. Winthrop 
was filling temporarily by appointment of the Gov- 
ernor. Mr. R. was in the Senate only eleven days. 
In June, last year, he was elected to represent the 
2d District of Massachusetts inthe House, in which 
his seat has so suddenly become vacant. 

Ogm Fow ter, of Massachusetts, died at Wash- 
ington on Saturday, September 4, after an illness of 
only five days. He was a native of Lebanon, Ct., 
and aged 61 years. He graduated at Yale College 
in 1815, studied theology under Dr. Dwight, after- 
wards performed an extensive missionary tour in 
the Valley of the Mississippi, returned in 1819, 
was settled as pastor in Plainfield, Ot. removed to 
Fall River when that place was but a small village, 
where he faithfully discharged the duties of a pas- 
tor for twenty years, enjoying general respect and 
confidence. Five or six years ago his fellow-citi- 
zens desired to send him to the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, more particularly on account of his inti- 
mate familiarity with the Boundary Controversy 
with Rhode Island. He consented, and served sev- 
eral years, first in the House of Representatives, 
and then in the Senate, at the same time discharg- 
ing all his duties as a pastor. In 1848, he was 
elected to Congress, where he soon gained atten- 
tion, particularly by his bold and able reply to Mr. 
Webster's speech of the Tth of March, 1850. Mr. 
F. was re-elected to Congress in 1850. 


Tae Fisaery Diseuvrz—The United States 
steam frigate Mississippi returned to New York 
September 1, after a cruise of thirty-two days. 
Daring her absence the Mississippi has visited 
Eastport, St. Joho, (N. B.,) Halifax, the Magdalen 
Islands, Prifice Edward's Island, and other parts of 
the shores of British America and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Commodore Perry was dispatched to 
these coasts by the President, to investigate the 
circumstances attending the recent seizures of some 
fishing vessels belonging to the United States, by 
British cruisers. He held conferences with Si, 





Geo, F. Seymour, the English Admiral, with the 
Governors of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and 
other public officers. The reception given to the 
Commodore and the officers of the ships, at the 
ports they visited, was of the most cordial and 
friendly character. During her cruise the Missis- 
sippi saw near 500 sail of fishing vessels, and 
boarded a number. 

From Great Britain we have intelligence that 
the Derby Ministry has explained its movements 
in this matter, by declaring that no change has 
been contemplated in the British policy in the Bay 
of Fundy, and that no withdrawal of the permis- 
sion given by Lord Aberdeen to American fishers 
to pursue their occupation therein had been made, 
It is also suggested that the sudden increase of 
the British fleet was only a needful counterpoise 
to the French armament in the North American seas, 

Lord Malmesbury has agreed with the American 
Minister to throw open all the British fisheries to 
the United States at greater distances than three 
miles from their coasts; Mr. Lawrence making the 
same concessions to England of the American 
fisheries. 


Tae Guano Qvuestion.—The question relating 
to the taking of guano from the Lobos Islands by 
American vessels has produced considerable ex- 
citement. We present a brief statement of the 
facts in the case. 

In the month of May last, Captain Jewett, a 
a gentleman originally from Portland in Maine, and 
lately commanding the barque Philomela, arrived 
in this port from the Pacific Ocean. Having been 
led to think of the vast effect which the free taking 
of guano would have on American commerce in the 
Pacific, he, in company with another gentleman in 
this city, a merchant of eminence and high charac- 
ter, determined to go largely into the business of 
importing guano, if the government of this country 
would sustain them in taking it from the islands of 
Lobos, without paying the customary price to the 
Peruvian government. Accordingly, Captain Jew- 
ett addressed a letter to Mr. Webster, the Secretary 
of State, asking information as to the rights of 
American citizens to take guano from the Lobos 
Islands. To this letter Mr. Webster replied that 
it might be considered the duty of the government 
to protect citizens of the United States who may 
visit the Lobos Islands for the purpose of obtaining 
guano ; and that he would suggest to the Secretary 
of the Navy that a vessel of war be ordered to 
repair to the Lobos Islands, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting from molestation any of our citizens who 
may wish to take guano from them. 

In full faith that the protection of the govern- 
ment, thus amply pledged to them, would be given, 
these gentlemen chartered between twenty and 
thirty ships of various sizes, and dispatched them 
to the Lobos Islands, 

More recently, however, the attention of the 
government having been called to the question of 
the right of Peru to these islands, and from repre- 
sentations made by the Peruvian Minister, a dis- 
position has been manifested to withdraw the 
protection pledged to the Americans by the Secre- 
tary of State. 





Desravcrion or Sztxmmxk sy a Froop.—aA let- 
ter received at St. Paul’s, Minnesota, announces the 
utter ruin of the Selkirk Settlement on the Red 
River of the North, by a freshet. The flood began 
on the 2d of May and continued to the 25th. The 
colony, for twenty-two miles in length, and from 
four to six miles in width, has been inundated, and 
crops, barns, cattle, horses, dwelling-houses—every- 
thing—the fruits of twenty-six years of industry— 
has been swept away, involving a loss of nearly 
or quite a million of dollars. This interesting, in- 
telligent, and exemplary colony was founded by 
Earl Selkirk, some forty years ago, and was com- 
posed chiefly of Scotch. The Earl expended large 
sums of money on it, and it at length became a 
thriving settlement. 


Associarep Lasor.—The Cincinnati Gazette has 
the following notice of a new Union of Workers in 
that city, where like associations have been for 
some time in successful operation :— 

The second movement of this character in our 
city that claims notice is The Cabinet Makers’ 
Union. This society was formed in January last, 
and is composed of thirty-nine members—all Ger- 
mans. Like the Union Store, this is a joint-stock 
concern, the shares being put at $50 each, No 
member, however, is allowed to own more than 
four shares, or $200 worth of stock. 


For the first few months of the society’s existence 
the struggle was a hard one—no extended business 
acquaintance—limited capital, and an insufficicntly 
cemented organization, were the difficulties which 
bore heavily on the infant enterprise, but they were 
met with genuine German perseverance and untir- 
ing industry, until, at this time, they are in a most 
flourishing condition, and established on a perma- 
nent basis. 

The membership is limited to the original num- 
ber of thirty-nine, and therefore no accessions are 
made, except in occasional instances where the old 
members are “bought out” by new ones. Each 
member receives for his work the highest price 
paid in the city for similar work, and, beside, at the 
end of the year, shares pro rata in the surplus 
profits of the establishment. The amount of capi- 
tal stock paid in is $7,200. In addition to this, in- 
dividual members have loaned the Union the sum 
of $5,500, for which they receive eight per cent 
per annum; this makes the entire cash capital of 
the Union $13,750. 


Tas Wortp’s Fam in New Yorx.—The World's 
Fair, in New York, is advertised to be opened on 
the 2d of May, 1853. The site, granted to the com- 
pany by the city government, is the square facing 
the Distributing Reservoir, of which they have a 
ten years’ lease, at a nominal rent. The building 
is to be entirely of iron and glass, in the form of a 
Greek cross, with a dome over the intersection, 
Each diameter of the cross is to be 365 feet long, 
and 149 feet wide, and the dome will be 130 feet 
high. There will be within the structure, a space 
of 111,000 square feet on the ground, and 62,000 
square feet in the galleries. The estimated cost 
is $195,000. 

The plan was furnished by Messrs, Carstensen & 
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Gildemeister. Mr. Gildemeister is an architect 
here of reputation ; Mr. Carstensen is the architect 
and designer of the Tivoli and Casino of Copenha- 
gen, which are extensive buildings and grounds 
for the recreation and amusement of the people of 
that city. 


Taz Sreamer Reinpeer.—The Reindeer left 
this city a 7 o'clock in the morning of Saturday, 
September 4, under the command of Captain C. 
W. Farnham, for Albany, and made all the usual 
landings excepttwo. She had the river to herself, 
as no opposition boat was running. She had just 
landed the Saugerties passengers at Malden, and 
was leaving the dock when the flue which is con- 
nected with the rear boiler, called the connection of 
the return flues, burst. 

The Reindeer reached the landing at Bristol, on 
the west shore of the Hudson, about thirteen min- 
utes past one o'clock. At this time many of the 
passengers were seated at the dining-table in the 
after-cabin. The steward, bar-keeper, and chief- 
engineer, were also at the table. The landing was 
made ; passengers stepped ashore ; others went on 
board ; the lines were cast off; and at the moment 
the pilot pulled the bell of the engine-room, to “ go 
ahead,” the explosion took place. By the force of 
the steam, the iron sheathing was ripped up, and 
beams and timbers were torn from their places, and 
driven through the kitchen into the after-cabin, car- 
rying all before them, instantly scalding and killing 
those at the dinner table. The exploded boiler is 
situated about midships of the vessel, with the 
flues and furnaces pointing to the stem of the boat, 
and about forty feet from the partition of the 
cabin. One of the firemen, who was subsequently 
found dead, was wedged among the mass of 
ruins, with his body mangled to such an extent as 
to render recognition impossible except by his 
clothing. 

The report of the explosion was heard for sev- 
eral miles up and down the river. The steamer 
was supposed to be on fire after the fearful ex- 
plosion, which added to the consternation of the 
surviving passengers, The scenes that followed 
were heart-rending. The dead were picked up and 
conveyed to the warehouse of Messrs. Kellogg & 
Co., on the wharf. At this time search was made 
for the wounded by their friends and citizens of the 
village. Those of the passengers scalded were 
found in the after-cabin in great agony, with the 
skin dropping from their bodies, and many of them 
at the point of death from inhaling the steam. 
Those in this condition died shortly after. Fathers, 
mothers, brothers, and sisters, were weeping at 
their losses or praying for the safety of relatives. 

Those taken out alive were removed to the Mal- 
den Hotel, Exchange Hotel, and private houses in 
the vicinity, where medical attendance was pro- 
cured at onve. Their wounds were immediately 
dressed with sweet oil, linseed oil, and raw cotton, 
and nurses were procured to be in attendance dur- 
ing the night. The ladies of the village volunteered 
their services, and remained with the suffering fe- 
males, rendering every assistance in their power 
to alleviate their distress. 

A coroner's jury was held on Saturday, before 





whom the officers of the boat were examined, who 
testified that the boat was not racing. The engi- 
neer stated that, at the time of the explosion, the 
boiler had on but thirty inches of steam, while she 
had a certificate to carry forty-five. The Captain 
said he was a practical engineer, and that the boat 
was built under his inspection. He thinks the ac- 
cident is to be attributed to a defect in the iron of 
which the boiler was constructed, because the thick- 
ness of the iron and the manner with which it was 
braced, was sufficient to contain a pressure of fifty 
pounds of steam to the square inch, and there was 
lees than that on at the time. He admits, how- 
ever, that a deficiency of water might have pro- 
duced it, and says he did not know how much 
water there was in the boiler. The jury visited 
the wreck and examined the shattered boiler, and 
then closed the examination without further testi- 
mony, and made up their verdict expressing the 
opinion that the accident is not attributable to any 
negligence or carelessness on the part of the officers 
of the boat. But the public not being satisfied 
with the examination, the coroner summoned an- 
other jury, with the determination of investigating 
the matter more thoroughly, but their verdict was 
substantially the same. 

The ill-fated steamboat was discovered to be on 
fire at the Bristol Landing at 4 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of September 10, and by 5 o'clock she had 
burned to the water’s edge, nothing being saved 
from the boat. No lives were lost. Fortunately 
there was no wind, or the whole place might have 


been destroyed. 


Sreampoat Coniston on Laxe Enrre.—The 
steamer Atlantic came in collision with the propel- 
ler Ogdensburg, at two o'clock on the morning of 
August 20, and sunk in about half an hour. The 
loss of life from the Atlantic is estimated at two 
hundred and fifty persons—while about a like 
number were taken on board the propeller. The 
emigrants, who could not understand a word spoken 
to them, by their cries and terror added to the hor- 
ror of the scene. The cabin passengers, and all 
who could be made to understand, were exhorted 
by the captain and officers to remain calm, and 
provide themselves with chairs, s. ttees, beds, &c., 
all of which were patent life-preservers, and would 
buoy them up in the water. Numbers, however, 
unheeding, and not understanding the advice given 
them, rushed overboard to certain death. At 
about 24 o'clock, amid the wild shrieks of the pas- 
sengers, the steamer settled and sunk. 


Woman’s Rients Convention—The Woman’s 
Rights Convention assembled at Syracuse on Wed- 
nesday, the 8th of September, and continued in 
session for three days. The following were chosen 
officers :-— 

President—L tia Mott. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Paulina W. Davis, R. L.; 
Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, N. ¥.; Clementine W. Nich- 
ols, Brattleboro’; Gerrit Smith, N. Y.; Sarah L. 
Miller, Pa. 

Secretaries—Susan B. Anthony, Rochester; Mar- 
tha 0. Wright, Auburn; S. J. May; Lydia F. Fow- 
ler. 








Among the resolutions adopted by the Conven- 
tion were the following :— 

-Inasmuch as many of the institutions handed 
down to us from the past, like heir looms, are felt 
to be time-honored hindrances to human progress, 
and opposed to that Divine truth which gives light 
to the world—therefore 

Resolved, That it is our duty to examine these 
institutions, and ascertain which of them are still 
worthy of honor and support—which we should 
seek to reform, and which to cast aside. 

Resolved, That it is the right of every one hold- 
ing property as a citizen of the Republic, to resist 
taxation till such time as she is fully represented 
at the ballot-box. 

Resolved, That the demand of woman is not for 
privileges, nor favors, nor employment, nor honors 
—but for rights. 

Resolved, That the right of human beings to their 
own persons, to their own earnings and property, 
and to participate in the choice of the civil ruler, 
are rights which belong as naturally, absolutely to 
women as to men. 

Resolved, That we beseech woman never to con- 
sent to hold any of these great and sacred rights 
in abeyance, nor consent to exchange any of them 
for bribes and privileges, or favors and flatteries, 
however alluring and seductive. 

Mrs. Paulina W. Davis delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress on marriage, showing that from want of pro- 
per education and training, and from mafriages 
taking place too early, most marriages are unhappy 
and the ignorant child-woman withers away from 
the affection of the man whom she calls her hus- 
band, because when her beauty and personal charms 
fail, she has no inward resources either for herself 
or her companion. She drew a vivid picture of 
the unmarried flirt and the married coquette, and 
concluded by moving the following preamble and 
resolution :— 

Inasmuch as the family is the central and su- 
preme institution among human societies, so that 
all other organizations, whether of Church or State, 
depend upon it for their character and action, its 
evils being the source of all evil, and its good 
the fountain of all good, involved in the destiny 
of the race. And, inasmuch as marriage, the 
bond of this principal and primary of human as- 
sociations, was the only institution given by the 
Creator in the innocence of Eden, and is the cho- 
sen symbol of relation for the union of the Church 
to her Redeemer in the paradise to come, we 
are thereby taught as much as we can yet compre- 
hend of the deep significance of its idea, and the 
boundless beneficence of its office in the economy 
of human existence. 

Resolved, therefore, That the correction of its 
abuses is the starting-point of all the reforms which 
the world needs, and that woman, by every part 
of her natural constitution, and every circumstance 
of her actual position, is the fitting minister-of its 
redeeming agency,and that answering to the du- 
ties of her great mission, and acting within her 
appropriate sphere, she is authorized to demand 
the emancipation of her sex from all the slaveries 
of law and custom, which hitherto have made 
and kept her incapable of her heaven-appointed 
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office, And, that woman may perform her duties 
and fulfill her destiny, we demand for her moral, 
social, pecuniary, and political freedom. We de- 
mand that her proper individuality be held sa- 
ered, her national independence respected, her fac- 
ulties all educated within their aims, and objects 
freely opened to her aspirations, her physical and 
mental health justly regarded, and all ber natural 
strength elicited, without limit or restraint, reward 
or penalty, other than the laws of her own nature 
and of general harmony impose, in order that with 
enlightened conscience and untrammeled energies, 
she may do her proper work and contribute to 
the peculiar elements of the new civilization now 
opening upon the world, in which love shall over- 
rule force, and equal liberty and justice shall re- 
place the degradation of castes and the oppres- 
sion of individuals. 

The meetings of the Convention were attended 
by large and deeply interested audiences, and, 
called forth discussions that were marked by elo- 
quence, earnestness, and a profound conviction of 
woman's elevation to the progress of society. 

The Syracuse Journal has a well-deserved tribute 
to the character of the Convention :— 

“All who attended any portion of the Conven- 
tion, or the whole, will unite with us in pro- 
nouncing it the most dignified, orderly, and inter- 
esting deliberative body ever convened in this city. 
The officers—and, most especially, the distinguished 
womati who occupied the president's chair—evinced 
a thorough acquaintance with the duties of their 
stations, and performed them in admirable man- 
ner. The speakers, who were mostly of the num- 
ber who have devoted themselves, in a considera- 
ble degree, to the advocacy of the objects for the 
promotion of which the Convention was held, were 
women of decided ability, and they appeared in 
the capacity of public speakers to equal advan- 
tage with any who have ever participated in 
meetings of like nature in this ‘ City of Conventions.’ 

“No person acquainted with the doings of the 
assemblage, and competent to pass judgment in 
the matter, will deny that there wasa greater 
amount of talent in the recent Woman's Rights 
Convention, than has characterized any political 
gathering in this State during ten years past, and 
probably a longer period, if ever. It was a pecu- 
liar kind of talent, it is true. The possessors of it 
are women, who have ‘ made their mark’ in the re- 
public of letters. Several have been acknowledged, 
fot years, as among the foremost of the literati of 
the country, and have not seen their best days of 
usefulness. For compact logic, eloquent and cor- 
rect expression, and the making of frequent and 
plain points, we have never met the equals of two 
or three of the number. The appearance of all 
before the audience was modest and unassuming, 
though prompt, energetic, and confident. Business 
was brough{ forward, calmly deliberated upon, and 
disposed of with unanimity, and in a spirit becom- 
ing true women, and which would add an unknown 
dignity, and consequent influence, to the transac- 
tions of public assemblies of the ‘lords’ ” 

The statistics of liquor licenses for the present 
year in New York city show an increase of 704 
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over last year; there being now no less than 5,520 
having legal authority to deal in articles, the use of 
which destroys the peace of families, ruins the 
bodies and souls of thousands, fills hospitals and 
almshouses, and is the source of three-fourths of 
all the criminal offenses brought before the courts. 
Besides the number stated, there is a large number 
of rumholes unlicensed, hundreds, if not thousands 
of these groggeries are kept open on the Sabbath, 
and the authorities either care not or dare not to 
interfere with them. The Maine law, and some- 
thing more, is sadly needed here—During the 
month of August the arrival of immigrants at this 
port amounted to 34,513, being an average of over 
eleven hundred a day, and an increase of 4,261 
over the number in the corresponding month of 
last year. During the eight months of the present 
year, 218,366 immigrants have been landed in this 
city, which is 30,541 more than came in the same 
period last year. Of the number who arrived in 
August, 15,652 were from Germany, 11,615 from 
Ireland, 3,429 from England, 1,256 from Scotland, 
724 from France, 558 from Switzerland, 527 from 
Sweden, 325 from Wales, 150 from Norway, and 
the remainder from other countries—The New 
York and Erie Railroad Company have 12,000 tons 
of iron, arrived or on the way, for their second 
track, which is expected to be completed to Bata- 
via this winter.—The receipts of the Hudson River 
Road for August were about $85,000, which is 
$1,000 more than in July.—The Ohio and Indiana 
Road, which extends from Crestline (on the Cleve- 
land and Columbia Road) to Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
a distance of 132 miles, is under contract for grad- 
uation and masonry, and rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. Portions of it will be ready for the rails 
in the spring. 


Gop iv Sours Carotina— Wm. B. Dorne, Esq., 
of Abbeville District, South Carolina, has a gold 
mine on his farm, from which he has taken since 
the lst of March last, the sum of 84,061} dwts. of 
gold, with only eight hands, and a small circle mill, 
propelled by two mules, which only pulverizes 
about fifteen bushels of ore per day. The vein, it 
is stated, shows plainly on the surface, a distance 
of three-quarters of a mile in length, and has been 
tested in several places, which shows a width of 
something like four feet, and tests to be worth 
from one to two dollars per bushel, and seventy or 
eighty feet of that above water level. 


Tae Funerat or Mazzimt’s Moraer.—The funer- 
al service of the mother of Mazzini took place in 
the Church of the Carmine, in Genoa, on the 4th 
of August. The church was crowded. The entire 
population lined the streets, and perfect order 
reigned amid manifestations of the sincerest grief. 


New Work on America —The first volume of a 
new work on America has just left the press in 
Stockholm. It is named “Sketches of a Tour in 
the United States, by P. A. Siljestrom,” and is en- 
tirely devoted to an examination of our school sys- 
tem. Mr. Siljestrom was sent out by the Swedish 
government to make inquiries on this subject, and 
the present work of 500 pages 8vo. is the result. 





PMisrellaneons Department, 


PHRENOLOGICAL FACTS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—For your encouragement al- 
low me to inform you that from one table at least, 
in this city, (Worcester, Maxs.,) your lectures have 
banished the coffee-pot. To one soul, at least, they 
have been a blessing, although to that soul they 
came by proxy. Still, enough of truth was learn- 
ed, even in that way, to awaken attention and 
prove a lasting benetit. Earnestly did I desire to 
attend those lectures. II] health alone prevented. 
Long have I wished to take your truly valuable 
and interesting Journals. But for the same reason 
I can take nv papers or publications except those 
that I pay for with my pen. 

My object, however, in addressing you at this 
time, is simply to relate the following facts, 
which I thought might, perchance, be of sufficient 
interest to find a place in your Journal, and repay 
you the trouble of clothing them in proper lan- 
guage. 

A gentleman who had become deeply interested 





| in Phrenology, was recently spending an evening 


at the house of a friend, where he was invited to 
examine the head of a lady, (who had resided in 
the family some years,) and give his opinion of her 
character, He accordingly proceeded with the ex- 
amination, but appeared somewhat reluctant to 
state the result. 

“Come, sir,” said the lady, “let us know what 
you think of me. Do not hesitate to speak plainly. 
You will not tell me, I presume, more than I know 
already.” 

“ Well,” replied the gentleman, “you know that 
I am but a novice in the science and am very liable 
to judge incorrectly, but if I did not know you so 
well, I should say that you have a hasty, violent 
temper.” 

“ Ah! my friend,” exclaimed the gentleman with 
whom she resided, you are wrong now. If I were 
to judge from her conduct, I should say she had 
no temper at all.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” replied the lady, “you are very 
much mistaken if you think I have no temper. A 
few yeurs before I came here my temper often 
rose to such a degree that my friends feared I 
would kill myself. And even now, I am some- 
times very angry for a moment.” 

“Then you have wonderful self-control,” replied 
the gentleman, “ for I never suspected anything of 
the kind.” 

“ By the grace of God I am what I am,” said 
she; if I am able tocontrol myself it is by constant 
watchfulness and prayer. But I sometimes think 
if I had been treated differently in my childhood, I 
should not have had so much to contend with. I 
cannot remember that I was ever angry until 
about seven years of age, and I have heard my 
mother say, that until that time, she did not know 
that I.was so passionate. Well do I remember, 
and never shall I forget the event that revealed 
my true character. 

“My father often allowed me to amuse myself 
with the small articles in his writing-desk. I had 
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played with them so often that I looked upon them 
as my own,and one day in the innocence of my 
heart I took a pencil from the desk and gave it to 
a playmate. No thought of wrong-doing entered 
my mind. I only wished my companions to share 
my pleasures. What, then, was my terror and 
surprise to find myself arraigned asa thief! It 
was in vain that I expressed my innocence and my 
sorrow. In vain that I begged for forgiveness, and 
assured my father that as it was the first, it should 
also be the last transgression. But he thought 
punishment was the only preventive, so he led me 
to the barn and gave me a most severe whipping, 
the marks of which I shall carry to my grave. 
And what was the result? Did it make me a bet- 
ter child? Far from it. I entered that barn a 
real penitent, but I left it a very fiend. When 
asked if I would do so again, I said that I would 
destroy the desk, and all that it contained, But as 
this drew down the lash again, I was forced to 
play the hypocrite, and say that I was sorry. 
But I was resolved to be revenged upon my fa- 
ther. I would have killed him, I was so angry. 
It was long before I was able in any degree to 
subdue the demon that had been aroused in my 
soul, and to this day my temper is my worst ene- 
my.” E. W. 








Reviews. 

Tue I.tvsrratep PurEenoLocicaL ALMANAC, FOR 
1853—with Calendars adapted to all the different 
meridians of the United States; containing, as 
enumerated below, the Portraits and Phrenolog- 
ical Developments of many eminent individuals, 

Illustrations of the Natural Language of the 

Faculties, Animal Phrenology, Physiognomy ; 

Hirits on Dress, Health, Temperance; a Defini- 

tion of the Phrenological Organs, &c. 48 pages, 

Price, 6 cents; or 25 copies for one dollar. Pub- 

lished by Fowrers and Wetts, 131 Nassau-st. 

N.Y.; and 142 Washington-st., Boston. 

Tur Year 1853—A review of the progress of 
the past, and the important events that have mark- 
ed one of the most remarkable eras of man’s his- 
tory, with a premonition of the future. 








Puystoenomy—An article showing some of the 
interesting peculiarities of organization and hered- 
itary influence on the looks and character, illustra- 
ted by several engravings. , 

Perer Jeannrix—This portrait is a noble study 
for the Phrenologist; with a short sketch of his 
character. 

Antmat Parexorocy—Embracing engravings of 
several different species of dogs, with a description 
of their Phrenological peculiarities and characters ; 
also the same of the striped and the naked hyena, 
the wolf and the pallah. 

Diveasiry 1x Tue Suars or Heans—Shown by 
the outlines of heads taken with an instrument 
used by hatters. These drawings, with the expla- 
nation, will surprise the reader; and is a potent 
argument for Phrenology. The skeptic is particu- 
lary invited to the examination of this article. 

Woman's Dress Convention—With a series of 





resolutions in favor of heavy skirts, flounces and 
long dresses. Illustrated. 

Louis Kossura—His portrait, and an explanation 
of his character from his Phrenological develop- 
ments. 

Fove anp Coarsz Oncanizations—This chapter is 
illustrated by engravings, and shows very strongly 
the influence of temperament and the shape of the 
head on character. 


Homan Frame, anp Revation or Bones To Butx 
—This article, illustrated by an excellent engraving 
showing the position the bones occupy in the hu- 
man body, is one of the most instructive subjects 
to the general reader, and contains valuable hints 
on physical education. 

Wut rr Pay !—Statistics of intemperance, in 
which the amount and cost of liquor, cigars, &. is 
displayed. 

Wuo anp Waar 1s a Human Berse—In which 
the character and dignity of man are elucidated. 

Narurat LaneuaGe or THE PaRrEnowocicaL Or- 
cans—lIllustrated with full-length portraits; and 
the theory of the subject explained. 

Menrtat Excirasitiry—With a portrait and ex- 
planation. 

Menrat Equanmmry—lIllustrated by the portrait 
of Wm. Penn. 

Also several short pithy articles, entitled:—A 
Way to do Good; Four Kinds of Intemperance ; 
Cheap Road to Health ; Progress of Opinion. Clo- 
sing with a succinct analysis of each of the Phreno- 
logical organs. 

We know of no way of disseminating the truths 
of Phrenology, in so cheap and entertaining a man- 
ner, as in the wide circulation of the Illustrated 
Phrenological Almanac. It should be in every 
family. 





General Patires. 








Ovr Boston Branxcu.—That which a year ago was but 
& young tree, planted in good soil, well nurtured, has alrea- 
dy matured, produced fruit, and now promises to become 
large and wide spreading. So rapidly has our Boston 
Phrenological establishment come into favor with our New 
England friends, and so extensive bas the professional and 
other business become, under the careful, prompt and ju- 
dicious management of Messrs. D. P. Burter and C. J, 
HamsBeron, that we have felt it a duty to them, as well as 
tothe public, to offer them a co-partnership interest in that 
establishment. 

While in our employ, they proved themselves entirely 
competent to discharge all the duties connected with both 
the business and professional departments ; and to secure, 
at the same time, the confidence and approbation of our 
numerous patrons, 

As a mark of our esteem for them, and with a view of 
still further extending a knowledge of the views which we 
and they entertain, this co-partnership is proposed. 

Mr. Burver is an experienced lecturer and practical ex- 
aminer, After having studied all the necessary branches 
in the natural sciences, he received private instruction eev- 
eral years ago, at our cabinet in New York. Since which, 
he has been engaged publicly in promulgating a knowledge 
of Phrenology and Physiology. 

Mr. Hamateron has also graduated in both the profes- 
sional and business departments of our principal establish- 
ment; in which he has been an active, devoted, and tho 





ough student. He cannot fail of success in this, his chosen, 
most useful, important, and pleasant occupation. 

With these honest, enterprising and intelligent men, we 
shall enlarge and extend our operations in New England, 
until the Reforms we advocate shall become as familiar in 
every family as “household words.” 


FAIR HAVEN, 


AT ONTARIO BAY, FOURTEEN MILES WEST OF O8WEGO, AND 
THIRTY MILES NORTH OF THE CITY OF AUBURN, 


IN CAYUGA COUNTY, N. Y. 


Congress having made an appropriation for opening a 
new harbor on the southern shore of Lake Ontario, and for 
bringing into public use alarge and beautiful bay, hitherto 
known only as Little Sodus or Ontario Bay,situated 14 miles 
west of Oswego; and the Lake Ontario, Auburn and New- 
York Railroad Company having resolved to commence 
their railroad at this point, it concerns the public that this 
harbor shall be generally known. 

The principal reason for opening and improving this Bay 
as a commercial port of Lake Ontario, may be found in its 
location and natural adaptation to the purposes of Lake 
commerce. Independently of the Bay itself, there is a re- 
cess or indentation of the shores of the Lake at this point 
which admits the Lake proper to flow into the land several 
miles within protecting banks, and thus affords a safe entry 
and anchorage for vessels riding the Lake in high winds. 
This is an important consideration touching any port on 
Lake Ontario. Within thisindentation, and extending two 
miles southerly into the town of Sterling, is the beautiful 
Bay which is to be the entre-pot, from the Lake, to the de- 
pots of the Lake Ontario, Auburn, and New York Railroad 
Company. 

The haven itself, with the wharves, depots, public and 
private dwellings, bears the name of Fair-Haven, and Is so 
distinguished on the maps of the Railroad Company, and 
will be so noticed on the improved maps of the State of 
New York. It is now in its infancy, but is destined to be- 
come a large commercial town. Its growth will be com- 
mensurate with the extensive business which it will inevi- 
tably attract both from the Lake and country around it. It 
will be what its name imports, a rain naven—a thrifty and 
flourishing town. 

It is about 150 miles 8. E. of Toronto, Canada, a city of 
about 29,000 inhabitants; from whence, via Windsor, Co. 
burg and Colborne, a line of Steamers will be established 
to run in regular trips between the Canada and New-York 
trains of cars. From Farr Haven to New-Yorx and Pat- 
ADELPuI4, the distances will be substantially as follows :— 


From Fair Haven to Auburn 
“ Auburn to Owego (not Oswego) 
“ Owego to Delaware Water Gap 
“ Del, Water Gap to New York 


And it is about the same distance to Philadelphia ; and 
either city may be reached in about twelve hours, by the 
cars, when the line shall be completed through. 

N.B.—The name of the post-office has been changed from 
Little Sodus to Fair Haven. 

The following Circular has been issued—though not de- 
signed for publication, we take the liberty to insert it here. 


“ Parr Haven, Sepr. 2, 1852, 

“The prospective opening of Ontario Bay as a public bar- 
bor, and the construction of a railroad southward towards 
New-York, are likely to invite hither men of business and 
capital. The exigencies of the present occasion seem to 
render it proper, that every non-resident owner of land 
here, should either improve it himself or make it available 
to others for that purpose. 

“ Taking Cape Vincent for example, we shall need at least 
one mile of dock in our Bay, in order to accommodate the 
steamers and other craft which will enter here with passen- 
gers and freight for the Lake Ontario, Auburn, and New 
York Railroad, as soon as it shall go into operation; and 
the grading of that work is under contract to be completed 
within one year. We are therefore admonished to be vigi- 
lant in getting ready for the large business which we can- 
not fail of having at this point in a very short period of 
time. 
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“Ithas been suggested that arrangements should be made 
ae ee 

2 Large Public Houses, 

2 Large Steam Floaring Mills. 

2 Steam Sawing and Planing Mills. 

1 Steam Boiler, Engine, and Machine Shop. 

1 Iron Foundry. [There is an ore bed near.) 

1 Rope and Cordage Store or Factory. 

2 Dry Goods Stores. 

2 Grocery Stores. 

4 Large Storage and Forwarding Buildings. 

“ As many structures as are indicated above, ought to be 
erected immediately, in order to accommodate the business 
of the Lake and the Railroad ; and there can scarcely be a 
doubt that those who should go forward with these build- 
ings, will reap an early barvest to reward their enterprise. 

“ But a word to the wise is sufficient. Opportunities like 
this for investing money are rare in this State. Those who 
desire to improve the hints above given, will see the im- 
portance of moving at once.” 

[To the above we may add, from our own personal know- 
ledge of the advantages of this place as an opening for 
business men, manufacturers and mechanics, we do not 
hesitate to pronounce it unequalled by any other within 
the same distance of New-York City. 

As yet, land is comparatively cheap at Fair Haven; the 
soil good, with more beautiful points in natural scenery 
than we ever saw elsewhere, Add to this the healthfulness 
of the surrounding country; its richness in agricultural 
productiveness, fruit-growing, &c., renders it in all respects 
a desirable place to live or die in. 

In commercial importance we regard it superior to Dun- 
kirk on Lake Erie, or any other port on Lake Ontario. 

Ontario Bay is a safe harbor, and sufficiently capacious 
to accommodate all the shipping on the Lake. It is up- 
wards of two miles long, one mile wide, with a deep, hard 
bottom, and bold shores with various points and coves 
rendering ample shelter and protection to shipping from 
any wind that blows. 

Young men who wish to plant themselves and grow up 
in any kind of business, in a place affording the advantages 
of both city and country, cannot do better than to visit 
Fair Haven at Ontario Bay. } 


Postaoz—Imrortant Notrice.—Under the present Post- 
age Law,any book, bound or unbound, weighing four 
pounds, can be sent through the mail. This will be a 
great convenience for persons living at a distance who wish 
for a single copy of any work, as it may be sent without be- 
ing defaced by the removal of its covers, as heretofore. 

Many write to us, to know the amount of postage on a 
book ; and this process costs two letters, and six cents for 
their postage. As a guide to our friends in this matter, we 
may say, that the postage on a book worth fifty cents, in 
pamphlet binding, is about ten cents ; the same work bound 
in muslin, thirteen cents. On a book costing twenty-five 
cents, five cents for postage; on a twelve-and-a-half cent 
book, three cents for postage; and those of a higher price, 
in the same ratio. 

For terms of the new postage law, the re ader is referred 
to the first p age of this number. 


Tas Warer-Cors Jounnat anv Heratp or Rerorms— 
Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life, 
Amply illustrated with engravings. Published monthly, 
at one dollar a year, in advance. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe. Enclose the amount in a letter, and direct the 
same, post-paid, to Fowiers anp Wetts, 131 Nassau-st., 
New York. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY OF THE WATER-cURE JovRNAL. 
“This is uestionably the most popular Health Jour- 
nal in the we — Evening Post, 


“The Water-Cure Journal @ high rank in the sci- 
ence of health ; Se eee straightforward, 
speaking, it unfolds nature, with- 
fae ee & the tech ye eS 


phan yd 3 whieh if een Now York Tribune, 


Hon. Tomas J. Rosx, United States Senator from Texas, 
will please accept our thanks for valuable public docu- 
ments, 





Votuntary Testimony.—A reader in Illinois says:—“I 
have been a reader of your most excellent Journal for the 
last five years, and have experienced a pleasure in the pe- 
rusal of its pages which no other publication affords. No 
consideration whatever would induce me to part with the 
information thus obtained. I find here the nature of man 
is unfolded, disclosing the motives which are the secret 
springs of his conduct. Here are sources of passion and 
impulse, and the causes of that illimitable diversity in 
character and disposition which exist among men, are 
plainly revealed. 

“ Knowing the nature of our fellow men, we know bet- 
ter how to adapt ourselves to them. Through the science 
of Phrenology we thus account for the inconsistencies in 
the conduct of mankind. We are also led to the belief 
that the characteristics of mind leave their impress upon 
matter. 

“ That the brain is the organ of the mind, and that, from 
the most imbecile of mankind to the saviours of men, the 
mind has left its impress upon the physical organization, I 
am convinced. That even if all connection of the brain 
with the mind were regarded not merely as doubtful, but 
as a perfect chimera, still the treatises of many phrenolog- 
ical writers would be of great value. And permit me to 
say, there are few works issued from the press more re- 
plete with solid sense, and important practical truths, than 
the American Parerotocicat Journnat. It has already 
done much good by opening the dungeons of many a so- 
cial habit, by breaking into many a cavern of secret, and 
etting in the light upon the dark souls long immersed 
here; b y giving men clearer and juster views of their 
own nature, and more rational ideas of religious duty and 
spiritual growth. 

“ The discovery of Phrenology, the functions of the brain, 
and its plurality of organs, is undoubtedly the greatest dis- 
covery on record. Millions believe and rejoice in the 
prospect of such a brilliant light as this discovery is des- 
tined to usher in upon the world of mind. [t will illumin- 
ate the sanctuaries of religion, literature, and science, and 
bring to light mysteries that have been hid from the foun- 
dation of the world. And in conclusion, I hope the Jour- 
nal may continue the same good work, and find such good 
encouragement as shall enable it to do so with increasing 
usefulness. Respectfully yours, J.K.” 


Tanwenizs.—There are said to be 6,263 tanneries in the 
United States, with a capital invested of $18,900,567. Val- 
ue of hides prepared $6,128,970; skins $2,653,865; value 
of raw material $19,613,237; number of hands employed 
20,909 males and 102 females; monthly wages $416,214 
to males and $970 to females; number of skins produced 
2,653,865 ; sides of leather 12,257,940; aggregate value of 
annual products $32,861,796. There are about 6,000,000 
sheep, goat, and other small skins tanned and dressed an- 
nually, which are not included in the above. 


Mocx Acctiox Swinptine.—A gentleman from Alabama 
on Saturday preferred a complaint against Jesse Cady,a 
mock suctioneer, doing busi: in Broadway, Michael 
Chapman, and three other “Peter Funks,” charging thom 
with defrauding him of $180, in the sale of two gold 
watches. Warrants for the arrest of the accused were is- 
sued by Justice Stuart, and Chapman was brought before 
him, and hel4 him to bail in $500 to answer the charge. 
The others have not yet been caught. Strangers visiting 
New York city should beware of “ mock auctions.” 





Wirntw the last three years nearly 400,000 tons of rail- 
road iron, worth over nineteen millions of dollars, have 
been imported into the United States from England. 

[What a pity we could not have dug the metal out of our 
own mines, and thus have saved the “ nineteen millions,”) 


Pocxet-Boox Drorrine.—A few days ago a man named 
Enoch L, Natter, arrived in this city from Maine, with the 
intent of taking passage on board the bark Dolphin for 
Australia, While amusing himself viewing the streets of 
the city on Saturday, the “ pocket-book-dropping ” game 
was practiced upon him at the foot of Vesey-street. 

He was done out of $50 in the following manner :—The 


“pocket-book was dropped at his fect, and another of the 


gang picked it up, and asked Enoch if it was his; while a 





third came up, collared him, and told him that he was the 
owner of the wallet, and that he (Enoch) had stolen it from 
him. This fellow threatened him with a berth in the State 
Prison, if he did not at once settle the matter. Poor Enoch, 
fearing that he had got into hot water, gave the rascals $50 
to getclear. He then proceeded to the station-house, and 
told his story, and a fellow was arrested named Waldren, 
and taken before Justice Bogart, but finally escaped, 
through the instrumentality of a confederate, who recov- 
ered the $50 for Enoch, and persuaded the latter to refuse 
entering a complaint, on the ground that he could not cer- 
tainly identify Black Joe. The above is a new trick, and 
strangers should be on their guard against being duped by it. 


Co Correspondents, 


J. W.8., Morrcowery, Ata.—The two descriptions to 
which you refer were made at different times, and by two 
diffrent persons. That in “Practical Phrenology ” may be 
regarded as the most accurate and reliable. 


J. L. A.—With such developments as you name, we 
would say, only “ tolerable.” 


Pru Publications. 


The Macrocosm and Microcosm ; or, the Universe ry 4 
and the Universe within. By Wx. Cwapenee, = 2 
Se ereener Coe eae Se 500 miles 10 

; in muslin 75 cents, postage 15 ae. New York: 
Kain and Wells. 


The object of this work is to show that the realm of being 
without, and the realm of being within, man, are directly 
related to each other as cognizable objects and principles 
on the one hand, and cognizing faculties on the other, and 
that each of these may be understood by its analogies with 
the other. The author claims to have discovered some new 
and important principles governing the developments and 
pervading the structure of creation, by the aid of which 
there is an attempt, in this work, to show the correspond- 
ence and mutually explanatory nature of truths in all de- 
partments of inquiry, natural, theological, psychological, 
spiritual, &c. 

This volume is devoted mainly to a consideration of the 
universe without, with reference to the universe within, 
and is to be followed by a volume on the universe within, 
with reference to the universe without. 

We predict, with confidence, that the volume before us 
will be sought after by thinking men, and create a decided 
sensation among the critical. The positions of the author 
appear to be well taken, and with his well-known clearness 
of statement, patience of research, and candor of argument, 
his work may be regarded as an acquisition to the reading 
world, and no one will fail to be interested, or to gain a 
wider scope of thought, by its careful perusal. 


An Olio of Domestic Verses. By Emity Jupsox. 16mo. 
pp. 235. New York: Lewis Colby. 

These verses of Mrs. Judson, alias “Fanny Forrester,” 
though never published before, were, for the most part, 
written many years since—some even in the days of child- 
hood. A few had their birth in her missionary life. They 
are of various degrees of excellence, but all bear a family 
likeness, as having sprung from the same beautiful nature. 
They are unlabored, and not much adorned, but every- 
where animate with genuine impulse of feeling, unaffected 
sensibility pervades them all, and their personal references 
are always deep and true, The sweetness and pathos of 
some of these pieces have not often been exceeded by any 
American poetess. 

[Thus writes the editor of the Courier and Enquirer, and 
we not only indorse the same, but add :—It is the produc- 
tion of a well-balanced, highly-cultivated, rich, ripe mind 
—a mind more susceptible of poetic inspiration we do not 
know. Glad, indeed, are we that the modest author yield- 
ed to the persuasion of judicious friends, in thus preparing 
and preserving this beautiful collection of pleasant verses. 
The publisher merits the approbation of all readers for the 
correct taste which he has manifested in bringing out this 
work in a style of unexceptionable elegance.) 
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The First Phonetic Reader ; Second Phonetic Bute i and 
Transition Reader. Cincinnati: Longley & Brother. 
New York: For sale by Fowlers and Wells. 


This series of primary school readers has been before 
the public a little over a year, and during that time have 
attained a sale and popularity scarcely hoped for by even 
the most sanguine friends of the spelling reform. They 
are used more or less in almost every State in the Union ; 
and the demand for them in Massachusetts and other East- 
ern States, induced a Boston publisher to get of the own- 
ers of the copy-right a duplicate set of plates for the ac- 
commodation of this meridian. They are fast supplanting 
the place of sll other primary instruction books in the 
public schools of Massachusetts—during the last two or 
three months more than one hundred schools having 
adopted them. 

The merits of these books consist in first teaching the 
child all the elementary sounds of the language, and their 
proper representation, by an enlarged and perfect alphabet. 
The lessons are so arranged, however, that but a few of the 
sounds and characters are taught at a time ; but those few 
enable the learner to commence reading immediately, even 
on the very first day of its instruction. By this means the 
patience of the child is not sorely taxed, nor its resolution 
broken down, as is necessarily the case, almost, under the 
old A, B, C method; and it has this advantage over the 
werd method, as the best improvement on the old alphabet 
system is called, (which is the memorizing of the appear- 
ance and pronunciation of all the most common words, 
and thus getting to reading before learning to spell,) name- 
ly, in addition to the exercise of memory, the reasoning 
and reflective faculties are brought into active exercise ; for 
when the child has learned the unvarying powers of the 
different letters, he has dove with memory, (which is an in- 
ferior faculty compared with the others,) and he is then en- 
abled by his reason and reflection to solve the pronuncia- 
tion of every word he may see, spelt phonetically, and of 
spelling phonetically any word he may hear pronounced. 

After the alphabet is learned, the child takes nothing on 
trust. The “shut your mouth and open your eyes and take 
what I give you” plan has no place here ; the child’s judg- 
ment is not confounded, and common sense contradicted, 
by the absurdities of the old orthography. This kind of 
early training will develop a race of reasoners such as the 
world has never known. 

The series closes with a Transition Reader, which leads 
the phonetic pupil into the Romanic or common orthogra- 
phy, by a series of comparisons and analogies, that render 
the task light and pleasant, compared with the old process. 
The universal testimony of all who have tried the phonetic 
system is, that it saves at least three-fourths of the time of 
both teacher and pupil in learning to read ; and that even 
in acquiring the old orthography, both systems can be 
learned in less time than if the old were taken by itself. 
This may seem strange, but there is a sound philosophy in 
it. And certain it is that the art is better learned by ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the true system of orthography. 


The His the B rte 
eau By ha Mex. One aS Brow pp O24. 
With 22 Portraits. New York: Cornish, Lamport 


poe g = yeaah ater te ph 
characters of the writers, whomsoever they may be, and we 
** guess” they are live go-ahead “ Yankees,” for they have 
“got up” a book that will sell. It is written in the most 
popular style, without circumlocution or tedious continua- 
tion. Great familiarity with the Bonaparte family is mani- 
fested, and an unusual degree of versatility of talent is no- 
ticeable in all the delineations given, by the authors of this 
most remarkable family. 
lmspeaking of the work under notice, the New York 
Tribune says :— 
tne ants of Bonaparte, are of inloronng reap ty} 
+ volume is not al watena tute theees 
i bears marks of of tescareb, dlecriacination, and 
igor and jn many instance rae (othe tone of impresave 





Tue Painctrtes or Hypropatay, or the Invalid’s Guide 
to Health and Happiness; being a plain, familiar exposi_ 
tion of the principles of the Water-Cure System. By David 
A. Harsha. Price 25 cents. For sale by Fowiers axp 
Wetts, New York and Boston. 





Transactions of the National Eclectic Medical Association, 
at its Third Annual Meeting, held at Rochester, New 
York, May 11th, 1852, together with the Accepted 
— ao enews. ores pe. 170, Price 75 cents. 


York: for sale by 
Fowlers and Wells. 


An elaborate document, embracing several reports, and 
all matters of general interest which have transpired within 
the past year, among the members, directors, and managers 
of this association. 

The college is represented as being in a promising con- 
dition. A programme for the coming winter session is ap- 
pended, in which the advantages of this institution are 
pointed out. 

Inasmuch as eclecticism approaches more nearly than any 
other that system which excludes aii drug medication, and 
while it professes to be, and is, in fact, an improvement on 
the old mode of treatment, we must wish it all reasonable 
success. But there is even a much better way now rapidly 
gaining the ascendency in public confidence, and is known 
by the simple and popular appellation of Warer-Curg, or 
the more professional term, Hy-drop-a-thy. 


Men of the Time ; or, Sketches of idving atin 
ee ~be Journalists, en, 
Monarehe, Novelists, Philanthro) Poets, Poli: 


ticians, 
Preachers, Savans, Statesmen, Travelers, Voyages, and 
Warriors, 1 volume, 12mo., pp. 564. New York: J. 8. 


Judging from the above elaborate title, one would ex- 
pect to find the familiar names of all the distinguished sons 
of America. But disappointment would follow such ex- 
pectation. True it is, no doubt, all names given in the 
work—and there are between eight and nine hundred—are 
actualities, not mere fancy sketches, yet the great majority 
of them are so far away—being mostly Europeans—that we 
have no acquaintance with, nor do we feel that interest 
which we should were these “men of the Time” com- 
posed of Americans, English, Scotch, or Irish. We are 
tess familiar with French, German, Italian, and others of 
foreign language. 

But the volume will prove acceptable, especially to all 
literary men, travelers, and librarians. The publisher has 
brought the work out in a convenient form, and in excel- 
lent style, a characteristic for which he is distinguished, 


Creation or THe Wortp; a short Essay on the Lire or 
Curist. Read as for Eternity. Dictated by the Spirit of 
John Wilbraham, from the Seventh Sphere. Composed by 
the Spirits of Swedenborg, Wilbraham, Stuart, and Lovell 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by Fowters anv Weis, No, 131 
Nassau-street, New York, and 142 Washington-street, Bos- 
ton. 


“ The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Amer- 
icans,” says the Day Book, “first appeared some eighteen 
years ago. It was considered at the time the greatest liter- 
ary achievement of American enterprise. All the leading 
artists of the country were enlisted in its preparation. The 

rtraits were regarded as faithful; the engravings as exe- 
cuted with the utmost skill and finish. The biographical 
sketches were compiled with much care, incorporating 
particulars which are not to be found elsewhere. Encour- 
aged by the success of the work, and by the absence of any 
other of the same kind or of equal merit, Mr. Robert E. 
Peterson, of Philadelphia, has, as we have before announced 
put another edition to press. The literary matter has been 
revised and continued to the present day; the plates have 
undergone a refacciamento, and look as bright and as 
pointed asever; and the work really deserves an augmen- 
tation of the popularity it enjoyed when in the first edi- 
tion.” 

Mr. William Terry, 113 Nassau-street, New York, is agent 
for the sale of the work, the price of which is ten dollars. 








In Press, and will be published at the Journal office 
about the 15th of October,a new and highly interesting 
work, entitled “ Delia’s Doctors ; or, a Glance behind the 
Scenes,” by Miss Hannan G. Creamer. 

This work is written in a pure and elevated style, assum- 
ing the colloquial form, and embracing a very entertaining 
narrative of home life, in which some hard hits are given 





at the ignorance and error everywhere prevalent in relation 
to heelth and physical, mental, and domestic education, 
embodying also, in one of the principal characters, a most 
excellent model of conduct and character for young ladies. 
This work presents all the fascination of a novel, yet every 
page is laden with sterling truth and valuable suggestions 
on subjects most intimately connected with the well-being 
of every individual. We are much mistaken if “ Delia’s 
Doctors’ does not at once take rank among the most pop- 
ular books of the day. It should be read aloud in every 
family during the forth-coming winter evenings for the edi- 
fication of the old and young. We shall give a specific no. 
tice of it in our next number. 





Aiuertisements, 








Tex Taovsanp Votumes Sotp !—Tur IuiustRratep Hyr- 
pDRoPaTHIC ENcycLorepia; a complete system of Hydro- 
pathy and Hygiene. An illustrated work, with over 300 en- 
gravings, embracing Outlines of Anatomy; Physiology of 
the Human Body ; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation 
of Health; Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery; Theory 
and Practice of Water Treatment; Special pathology and 
Hydro-Therapeutics, including the nature, causes, symp- 
toms, and treatment of all known diseases ; Application to 
Surgical Diseases ; Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery 
and the Nursery ; with a complete Index. By R.T.Trall, M.D, 

Two 12mo. volumes, substantially bound, price $2 50. 
Published by Fowiers ann Wetts, 131 Nassau-sireet, 
New York. 


“For reference, we know of no work which can 
fill its - Without any parade of technical terms, it is 
wenn copia’ ty ~ 5° is plain and simple; the 
points ex are im ec; to 

the ; he does not shock 
the general reader by medical ultraisms ; while he forcibi 
demonstrates the benefits of moJern improvements. Of 
wide popularity, co sued by Fowlers and. Wella, perhaps 
as ‘ow 
none are more adapted came aul ility than "this 
com ve, well-arranged 
—— Encyslopedia! 


AGENTS wWanTeD, to canvass each county, for subscrib- 
ers. For wholesale terms address Fowiers anp WELLs, 
131 Nassau-street, New York. 





Fow.ers anv Wetts have all works on Phonography, 
Hydropathy, Physiology, Magnetism, Phrenology, and the 
NaturalSciences generally. Booksellers supplied on the 
most liberal terms. 

Ry Fatt Traps! Crormine! Ciorsine!—Thesplen- 


d ae bet oy anv Foster, An 
street, New w constantly su 
largest, most com} and fashionable mock on in 


To tmoct tele rap y increasing patronage, they have re- 


— whieh is we bondueted - sid men of long experience and 


: 
feet 


he most perfect skill Gectnenee while the facilities 
which they enjoy vfor purchasing, enables them to offer 
both the cheapest and the most attractive stock in the Union. 


eaaiees garments of the very best 
At, make, and materia, may do 60a this establishment, a 
inne pa ea custom prices; with the 
advantage of choosing from a large assortment of 
est and styles, with which they are almost daily re- 


Full suits furnished to order at the i cone 
sent to any part of the Union. 





wan whine geet Teacurr.—An inductive exposition 

to afford complete and t h 

wham ey ey be of an oral 

—" YE. Wesster. Price, 40 cents. Fowlers and 
Wells, Publlohers. A Agents, Teachers, 


su 
= No, 131 fo tap gpa New York, and No. 142 W: 


*Pnonography has now become afixed fact. It has found 
cophtenh, conveahont; eu elielens proceso hes not boom ts: 
n- 
vented. Itissimple. A child learns it veg The 
ent manaal is to aid the learner in 
inthe work of wef instruction. With the rules and exam- 
re A few d + sillmake the il 
vel ar. ‘ew oe yw e 
master ag pte science, "and al the clone of 
ments of the Tugiish languages vee Terk Tribune 
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Wdlater-Cure 


@ublications. 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


142 Washington-street, Boston.) 


[131 Nassau-street, New York. 





The Hydropathic anes eg Senet a Bh oy many be of mt 
Outlines of Anatomy; 
— and stuns tuclodiey the’ Soleo? ys Theory = Practice of 
uding the nature, causes, sy 


dropathy and Hygiene. An illustrated wo: 
Human Bod s Higa 


ater-Treatment; Special Patho! 
ms, and treatment of all known diseases ; sp 


enbracing 

nic Agencies, and the Preservation of ech; Die- 
and Hydro-Thera- 

cation to Surgical 


ss Application of do byt to shidwitory and the Nursery. By R. T. Trail, M. D Two large volumes, 


with a copious inde. bound in library style. 


The Water-Cure Library, embracing the most Popu- 
lar works on the subject, in seven large 12mo. vol- 
umes. By American and European Authors. Every 
family should have a copy $5 


The Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms. De- 
voted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of 
Life. Amply illustrated with engravings; pub- 
lished monthly, A year, in advance 1 


a or the Water-Cure: its Principles, Pro- 
cesses, and Modes of wauete otegeea toy Px an Account 

of the Latest M y Priessnitz. By 

Joel Shew, M. D i 


Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton 
~~ A Com vie of Papers on Hygiene and 


Bdicea —-, additional matter, by 
Rs te aghion, A.M, M. cet 


Water-Cure in America. Over Three Hundred Cases 
of Various Diseases treated with Water. By Drs. 
Wesselhooft, Shew, Bedortha, Shiefferdecker, Trall, 
Nichols, and others. 100 


Children: their Diseases and Hydropathic nel 
ment. With full directions. By Dr. Joel Shew... 1 00 


mayne, and Diseases of Women. A new Descript- 
ve and Practical Work. Illustrated with numer- 
ous Cases ¢ full Hydropathic Treatment. ‘By Joel : 


’ 


Consumption: its Prevention and Cure by Water 
Treatment, with Advice concerning the Lungs, etc. 
Ifustrated 0 50 


Rydershe for the People. Observations on Dru; 
Diet, Water, _ and Exercise. With Appe 
by Dr, Trall 


Water and Vegetable Diet in Consumption, Scrofula, 
ge Asthma, and other Chronic Diseases. By 
W. Lambe, M. D 0 50 


The Parents’ Guide for the Transmission of Desired 
— to Offspring, and Childbirth Made Easy. 
By Mrs. Pendleton 


Water Cure Applied to Every Known Disease. A 
Complete Demonstration of the advantages of Hy- 
dropath 0 50 


Water-Cure Manual. A Popular Work, embrac' 
directions 4 the ee of Hydropathy. 
lustrated wit 


Curiosities of Common Water. A Medical Work for 
Preserving Health and prolonging Life........... 025 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A Development of 
the True Principles of Health and Longevity. [l- 
lustrated with Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer 


Three Lectures on Hy; ap egt Eysugaie. By 
Roland 3. Houghton, A. M., M 03 








see eteeeeee Pee ere eee er ere 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing an account 
of the various processes used in the Water Treat- 
ment. With authenticated evidence of its aon 
and safety in all Cases of Disease. 0% 


Water-Cure in Pregnancy and Childbirth. With cases 
showing the Effects of Water in Mitigating the 
Pains and Perils of Parturition. Every woman 
should have a copy 025 


Experience in Water-Cure. A Familiar Exposition 
of the Principles and Results of Water Treatment. 
By Mrs. Nichols ° oes O95 


Errors of Physicians and Others in the Practice of 
the Water-Cure. A Guide for new beginners 


An introduction to the Water Treatment. A concise 
exposition of the Human Constitution, the Condi- 
tions of Health, etc... .. .....ccecesceess etde couse 0 12} 


Hints on the Reproductive Organs. Their eomemeny 
Causes, and Cure. By J.C. Jackson, M. D. 


Science of Swimming, with Particular Instructions to 
Learn Showing its importance. Iik 


Accidents and Emergencies. A Guide containing di- 
rections for treatment of J Bruises, & 
Broken Bones, Dislocations. With Engra 
and an Appendix, by Dr. Trail 


The Illustrated Water-Cure Almanac for 1853. Filled 
with useful and interesting matter. Every family 
should have a copy. Price only six o- per copy, 
or twenty-five copies for one dollar............... 0 


P.S.—These works may be sent by return of the first 
mail, The postage on a dollar book will be 25 cents; ona 
fifty-cent book, 12 cents; on a twenty-five-cent book, 6} 
cents; and on all under that price, from 2 to 4 cents, which 
must in all cases be pre-paid. 

*Fowiers anp Wetts have all works on Paystotocy 
Macnetism, Poonoorapny, Purenovoey, and the Natural 
Sciences generally. Booksellers supplied on the most lib- 
eral terms. Agents wanted in every State, county, and 
town. These works are universally popular, and thousands 
might be sold where they have never yet been introduced. 


Either of the above named works (except the Water- 
Cure Library) may be ordered and ived by return of 
the first mail at a trifling expense for postage, which must 
be pre-paid. Please address, post-paid, 

Fow ers anp Weis, 
131 Nassau-street, New York. 








Tus Parenotooicat Caninet contains Busts and Casts 
from the heads of the most distinguished men that ever 
lived: Skulls, both human and animal, from all quarters of 
the globe, including Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and 
Thieves: also numerous Paintings and Drawings of cele- 
brated individuals, living and dead: and is always open 
free to visitors. 

Proressionat Examisatioxs. with written and verbal 
descriptions of character, given when desired, including 
direction a¥ to suitable occupations, the selection of part- 
ners in business, congenial companions for life, etc., atc., 
all of which will be found highly useful and exceedingly 
interesting. 

Our Rooms are in Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y., 
and 142 Washington-st., Boston. Fow.ers anv Waits. 


A. G. Baporr, manufacturer of the Boehm fiute, 161 
preety. + New York, also manufacturesfine fintesofevery 
description. 





Spatvine’s Improvep GranamM Frovr is for sale at N. 
H. Wolfe’s, No. 17 South-street, New York ; John D. Gard- 
ner & Co., Flour Commission Merchants, Boston; Wyman 
R. Barrett, Commission Merchant, Albany; and by L. A. 
Spalding, Lockport, New York. 

This flour is made of the best quality white wheat, and 
warranted superior to any flour hitherto known as Graham 
flour. It makes a superior loaf of brown-bread, rusk, 
cakes, and pie-crust, and where used is highly approved 
Try it and then judge. 


82 Nassav-sTreetT.—Boot-makers’ Union Association—- 
and gaiters at retailand wholesale prices. 


B. F. Macvuire, Ronewt, snsenens successor te the late Jonn 


Buapagtt, (with whom he w 
continues 


rat Paoraseion{n is various 
Seren shite. 2 Union Place and Square,es 
branches 0. 2 Un’ 

of Fourteenth-street, New York. 





100,000 Reapers! Cirncutation 27,000!—Tue Lapies’ 
Wreare.—This universal ~~~ of the people has reached 
a circulation un in the history of dollar maga- 
zines. The publisher a his grateful eckpowinte- 
ments for the many letters of commendation and encour- 
agement he has received from persons of distinction, and 
the flattering notices and courtesies of the press oon. 
By these, and the more widely og and ra in- 
creasing circulation, he is induced to be feve that hi ra forts 


ed r 
The success of the Wreath is owing to the choice original 
articles with which its pages are filled, and the beauty of 
its embellishments, especially the Floral Department, 
which undoubtedly is superior to any other of its kind. A 
large amount of money is to editors, authors, and ar- 
tists, and every possible effort will be made to enhance its 
merits in proportion to its a increasing circula- 
Each number will contain 32 large octavo pages of 
entirely original articles, a fine steel engraving, ‘au- 
tifully colored flower plate, also engraved on steel, 4 aqua- 
tint, and colored by artists ve I experience, making a 
volume of 432 pages, and 24 embellishments. The embel- 
iment alone are worth more on the price of subscrip- 
on. 


The Wreath will be published on the first of each month 
at the following extremely low 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE, 
gaeeras Ppt pen.. o - Depew Se hgun. = 00 


Four secece 
3 oo Twenty nie) 


Specimen numbers sent upon post-paid applications. 
Postrace, under the new law, on the Wreath will be only 
six cents a year to any part of the United States, to be paid 
quarterly in advance at the Post Office where received. 

As the October number closes the first half of the vol- 
ume, all articles will be luded in that Sub- 
scriptions may therefore commence with the November 
number, as well as with the beginning of the volume, which 
commences with the May number. 

Bounp Votumes.—As the Wreath is stereotyped from 
the commencement, back rng can always be supplied 
at the following prices, viz. 

—_ morocco, extra, full gilt 
i + oe 
« gilt back and edges, and two center stamps .. 


- me “ plain edges, one a 


Twelve numbers in good order, whether part of them be- 
long to one volume and part another, or not, can be ex- 
changed for a bound volume by Rg ty Awe Tony of bind- 
ing, which varies from 37} cents 1 k numbers 
can always be supplied. Postage on bound volumes will 
be 25 cents if paid at the office where mailed, and 37 if paid 

at the office of delivery. 

Agents wanted, to solicit subscriptions and sell bound 
volumes in all parts of the country. A few wanted partic- 
ularly to travel in the Southern States. To men of corey, 
furnishing testimonials of a liberal encouragement 
will be given. Address, wee, poeeate , J. D. Burpicx, Pub- 
lisher and Proprietor, 143 ascau-st., New York. 





Ectectic Mepicat Institute, Cinctwxatt, Onto, Cuar- 
TERED In 1845.—TotaL Numper oF Matricutants 1,265. 
—The eighth winter sessions of this Institute will com- 
mence on the first Monday of November, and continue 
four months. 
Facutty.—L, bee mer M. D., Professor of the theory 
practice of ; R. 8. Newror, M. D., ucdeees 
of deperiptive and operative ou ; W. Suzrwoop, M. D. 
Professor of special, a, 
J. Kine, M. D., Professor of 
children; J. R. Doasanap. wD 
and the institutes of medicines 
- Materia Law 


adopted generous 
aaiaeadl -. ae fie Sen of its 
several ened leaving © ly a charge o r session, 
coronal iecaaent and di: ae This amount js required 
of all who attend a part or all of the lectures of the 
tute. Students will find it to their interest to be in attend- 
ance as early as the 15th of October, for the preliminary 
lectures. Students upon their arrival in the city will call at 
the office of Pror. R. 8. Newton, No. 89 West-Seventh-st. 
For further information, address Paor. R.8, Newton, or 
J, R. Bucnanan, M. D., Dean. 


Buake’s Patent Fire-proor Patwt.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
Sexieg m my 7 Patent, and which, in afew months after ap- 
plied, turn#to sLaTzor qveun, Crniayocey te ENAMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now been in use over 
ome ears,and where first applied is now like astone. 

out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, 88 scores © 
oiamlaaciet persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff,and endeavoring to sell it as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I haverecently oomenenencsnese suitsagainst 
partiesi @ my righis, and and am determined to prose- 
cute every one [ can the eentineyeither In n dry 
or in oil, of different colors, can at alltimes 
had at the General On 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wu.B 
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